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A DATELESS BARGAIN. 
By C. L. PIRKIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Lady Lovelace,” ete. 
CHAPTER 

“Mornenr is actually developing a will 
of her own,” said Joyce to I'rank, as they 
sat in the back drawing-room, confidentially 
talking over the small details of the wed- 
ding. ‘ When I said to her the other day 
H how much I should like to be married 
' from our dear old home in Gloucestershire, 
she said, right out, that nothing would in- 
duce her to go back to that ‘hole of a 
| place ;’ she loved dear London, and would 
like to live and die in it.” 

I’rank’s lips formed to the name that was 
in Joyce’s thoughts at the moment. 

“The Buckinghams,” he said; “it’s all 
| their doing. I fear mischief will come of 
this intimacy before we succeed in getting 
rid of them.” 

“ T’ve done my best,” said Joyce, looking 
towards the larger room, where Sylvia sat 
‘ embroidering by the fire, while her brother 
‘played an energetic game of bézique with 
Mrs. Shenstone. ‘Is it bravado, or thick- 

skinnedness on their part ; or did I dream 
that I had spoken out plainly and shown un- 
|} mistakeably how unwelcome they are in 
the house ?” 

“ Change your seat, dear, for this sofa. I 
can’t sit facing that man without wishing 
to—well, never mind, perhaps I may have 
the chance some day. What does Mab 
say to it all?” 
| But Mab, after that one morning of vehe- 
ment championship, had never once opened 
her lips on the matter. A new phase of 
thought was evidently beginning to take pos- 
session of her now. Her “ practical bene- 
) ficence” had come to a halt, her house- 

keeping duties were laid on one side, If 
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Joyce had not contrived to step into her sis- | 
ter’s shoes just then, domestic arrangements 
would have run down generally, for morn- 
ing, noon, and night found the girl shut 
up in her own room poring over books. 

Joyce considered this a subject for con- 
gratulation, and wrote gleefully to Uncle 
Archie that Mab was at last growing into 
what nature had evidently meant her to be 
—a student. She had taken up with 
literature, and she felt sure would sooner 
or later blossom into an author. 

Had Joyce known what sort of literature 
was occupying Mab and who was supplying 
it, she might have told a different tale. But 
one way or another Joyce had her hands 
very full at that time. What with interview- 
ing dressmakers, milliners, sempstresses ; ! 
regulating the household ; and, as far as lay 
in her power, keeping her mother within } 
the borders of sanity ; Joyce had no spare 
moments for peeping over Mab’s shoulder 
at her books. 

Then, too, there were Frank’s leading 
articles for ‘‘The St. George’s Gazette,” 
which he always insisted she should glance 
over and criticise freely before he sent in. 

“The St. George’s” just then was making 
for itself a fine reputation for old-fashioned, 
red-hot Toryism, by the high-handed ve- 
hemence with which it discussed various 
leading topics of the day in certain of its 
articles. 

These articles were signed “ Stentor.” 
People were beginning to ask who this 
man was, what right he had to lay 
down the law in that vigorously auda- 
cious fashion, as though from another 
altitude he looked down upon the miser- 
able grovelling crowd, and saw panaceas 
for mundane ills that were hidden from 
their limited vision. 

The question of women’s suffrage was 
discussed, “Stentor” laughed it to scorn. ' 
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“Give women votes—no,” he wrote; ‘I 
would take them away from nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of every thousand of the 
men, and the country would be all the 
better for the freedom from the clamour of 
ignorant tongues, for the silence in which 
men could take in the situation, reason, 
and act upon it. I would vote in the 
voters, and so simplify the whole machinery 
of electioneering. ‘Let every town in the 
country return one voter for every thou- 
sand of its inhabitants, then we might 
expect intellectuality and common sense to 
be brought to bear upon the return of 
members. To suppose that one person in 
a thousand is competent to have a voice in 
the election of a member is a generous 
computation.” 

This was bad enough. The Liberal 
papers poured vials of wrath upon the 
unlucky “Stentor’s” head. But when Irish 
politics in their turn came on for discussion 
in “The St. George’s” columns, the vials 
were turned into buckets, and threats of 
dynamite and other disagreeable things 
began to find their way into the oftice of 
“ The St. George’s Gazette.” 

A word of warning came from Scot- 
land Yard, advising that the incognito of 
* Stentor” should be strictly preserved. 

Frank laughed the warning to scorn. 

Joyce grew timorous, and counselled 
prudence. Her thoughts flew to her 
mother. 

“T wish you hadn’t scribbled your name 
to that one article you sent mother about 
‘patriotism as an investment,’” she said, 
referring to a short, spirited sketch of 
Frank’s, detailing how the Irish movement 
in New York had been turned into capital 
by American agitators. She made up her 
mind that the very first time she could 
get Mrs. Shenstone alone she would impress 
upon her the importance of not betraying 
Frank’s identity with the writer of these 
fiery effusions, 

It was not, however, easy to get a quiet 
five minutes with Mrs. Shenstone in those 
days. One or other of the Buckinghams 
seemed always in attendance upon her— 
within doors the sister, out of doors the 
brother. 

Sylvia and Mrs. Shenstone had by this 
time grown to be all but inseparable, and 
had appeared to form one of those rapturous 
friendships rarely met with outside the 
walls of young ladies’ boarding-schools. 

Mrs, Shenstone, towards the end of 
October, had recommenced her weekly re- 
ceptions. It was to Sylvia, not Joyce, she 





carried her appeals for advice as to the 
decoration and arrangement of her rooms, 
the entertainment of her guests during the 
momentous evening. 

Joyce felt sure that Sylvia’s eye had run 
over the invitation list, and that not a few 
cards were sent to personal friends of her 
own, for the rooms soon began to fill to 
overflowing, and the Irish-American ele- 
ment was unduly conspicuous. Joyce had 
never before in her life known that she had 
a temper. Now she was being perpetually 
reminded of its existence by sharp twinges 
something like those of chronic toothache 
or headache. 

There was some excuse for her. Sylvia, 
for some reason or other, seemed intent 
on feeding and developing every one of 
those foibles and follies of Mrs. Shenstone 
which Joyce had all her life long tried 
alternately to laugh or to trample out of 
existence. They certainly were becoming 
painfully apparent. Never before had her 
ridiculous love for notoriety at any price, 
her absurd attempts at juvenility and in- 
genuousness of manner, been so pronounced 
and conspicuous. Joycefelt surethat though 
Sylvia with scrupulous exactitude set her- 
self to applaud and gratify every one of 
Mrs. Shenstone’s foolish whims as they 
showed themselves, in her heart she was 
laughing at her, and saying to herself: 
“See how easy it is to twist a weak-minded 
woman round one’s little finger, if one only 
knows how to set about it.” 

Joyce began to lose a little of that con- 
fidence in herself and her own resources, 
which Uncle Archie had so severely repri- 
manded. The dogged obstinacy that a 
shallow-brained person can develop under 
certain conditions came to her as a positive 
revelation. Not so very long ago she 
would have laughed to scorn the idea of 
her mother having a single name on her 
visiting list, through which she—Joyce— 
had decided to put her pen. But here 
was she compelled to stand a silent and 
helpless witness of an intimacy not only 
— but absolutely repugnant, to 

er. 

She made up her mind that before her 
wedding-day came round and she said her 
good-bye to her home, she would take 
Uncle Archie fully into her confidence. 
The little interest that Mab appeared to 
take in what went on about her just then 
made it doubly necessary some one should 
come forward and look after her happiness 
in life, 

Uncle Archie had written a short letter 
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to Joyce, grumbling over the ills of life 
generally, but stating his intention of com- 
ing up to London the first week in Decem- 
ber, so as to have a word to say respecting 
the wedding arrangements. 

“Why I’m to be dragged up to town at 
this uncomfortable time of year is more 
than I can understand,” he wrote bluntly 
enough. “ Your father’s wish would have 
been that you should have married from 
your old home in Gloucestershire, and I 
certainly think his wishes on the matter 
should be respected. Don’t ask me to 
stay in your house, I would as lief have 
lodgings in the County Asylum at once. 
Besides, Aunt Bell wants to be as near as 
can be to the big West-end shops so that 
she can get rid of her money as fast as 
possible, and if I don’t humour her I 
shall have a life of it, so I’m bound to 
go to our old quarters in Clarges Street.” 

“Poor Aunt Bell, it’s she who has the 
‘life of it,’ I’m thinking,” said Joyce as, 
with her letter in her hand, she made her 
way to her mother’s sitting-room, intend- 
ing to found another appeal for a return 
to Gloucestershire upon Uncle Archie’s 
blunt statement of her father’s wishes. 

For a wonder she found her mother 
alone. Mrs. Shenstone gave a great start 
at Joyce’s approach, and looked nervously 
towards the door. No doubt she thought 
that a lecture was impending, and that it 
would be very much better to go shares in 
it with Sylvia. 

Joyce noticed her nervous apprehension, 
and felt indignant, sorry, and pitiful all in 
a breath to think that anyone should dare 
in this way to come between her mother 
and herself. Those odious Buckinghams, 
to set such a condition of things going! 
That poor mother to allow it! Her 
thoughts flew to Frank’s rashly signed 
leading article, and she saw what seemed 
to her a better way of utilising a five 
minutes’ talk with her mother, than by 
reading aloud Uncle Archie’s letter. 

“Mother,” she asked, “have you any 
spare numbers of the ‘St. George’s Ga- 
zette’? I’m collecting the year’s issue for 
reference. I’m looking for one dated 
September 15th, do you happen to have 
it?” 

Mrs. Shenstone breathed again. 
not to be a lecture, then, after all. 

“There are ever so many, Joyce, at the 
bottom of that cupboard,” she answered 
pleasantly. “Look them out for your- 
self.” 

Joyce went down on her knees and 
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rummaged among the newspapers at the 
bottom of the cupboard. 

She counted them up carefully number 
by number. The one for the date Sep- 
tember 15th was missing. 

‘““Do you remember one that Frank 
signed in pencil, mother, and sent to you 
while we were away at the sea?” she asked 
a little anxiously, 

“What was it about, dear? Politics, 
you know, I never read. I’m not sensible 
and clever like you and Mab.” 

Oddly enough, following some inverted 
process of reasoning, Mrs. Shenstone, ever 
since her daughters had arrived at years of 
discretion, had been in the habit of found- 
ing a claim to distinction among her friends 
upon the plea: “ They are so sensible and 
clever, I am such a goose,” as though it 
were a disgrace to own to a fair amount of 
brain power. 

“Have you lent or given away any of 
the papers, mother ?” asked Joyce. 

* Ah, yes, dear, now you remind me, I 
did lend one number to Sylvia, with an 
article by Frank in it. It was all about 
Fenianism in America, I think. I didn’t 
read it through, but I remember thinking 
it would be sure to interest Sylvia, as it 
was all about her own country.” 

“Did Miss Buckingham return it?” 
Joyce asked, feeling the farthest limit of 
silliness had been reached now. 

‘“No. She asked me if she might send 
it to her brother. She said she felt sure 
he would be deeply interested in what a 
very young Englishman thought of their 
national character. Dear me, Joyce, how 
you stare atone! I’m sure she meant it 
as a compliment to Frank. She laid such 
an emphasis on the word ‘young,’” 

Forty-five naturally welcomes a compli- 
ment that twenty-five turns its back upon. 

Joyce got up from her knees and hastily 
left the room. The mischief, whatever it 
was, had been done. There was no use 
making a moan over it. In fact, more 
harm than good might be wrought by 
laying stress upon the circumstance. She 
could only hope that the Buckinghams 
had by this time forgotten all about the 
unlucky article, or at any rate had not 
associated its writer with the “Stentor” of 
aggressive politics. 

She would keep her eyes open, however, 
she resolved, to all that was going on 
about her, and endeavour to ascertain a 
few particulars about these all but 
strangers. What was their position in their 
own country? What was their occupation, 
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if any, in life? Above all, what was their 
object in thus making themselves free of a 
house where they had more than once been 
made to understand they were unwelcome ? 

No one but a mere baby in worldly 
knowledge could have supposed that their 
conduct in this respect was dictated by 
personal liking for Mrs. Shenstone. Joyce 
was no baby, but a woman with a clear 
head and a fair amount of common sense, 
Both refused to be satisfied with such a 
supposition. At one time she had been 
inclined to think that a comfortable in- 
come and an easily-ruled wife had been 
the objects of Captain Buckingham’s en- 
deavour, and that his sister, so to speak, 
held the ground for him to make his 
advance. As time went on, however— 
notably, after her frank statement of the 
provisions of her father’s will—she was 
compelled to dismiss this idea, though she 
could find no other to replace it. 

Sylvia Buckingham had now been for 
about two months an inmate of the house. 
The brother on an average spent three or 
four hours out of every twenty-four in Mrs. 
Shenstone’s society. If he did not lunch 
with her, he dined, or vice versi; if he 
did neither, he walked or drove with her, 
or chatted away his mornings, or even on 
occasions wrote his letters in some quiet 
nook in the house, 

The smaller drawing-room had hzen all 
but converted into Sylvia’s sitting-room. 
Here she transacted her correspondence, 
received any friends who might chance to 
call upon her, or read Mrs. Shenstone to 
sleep after luncheon or dinner. 

In spite of that lady’s openly expressed 
liking, Sylvia and her brother must have 
felt their intimacy with this family stood 
on an oddly-strained footing. 

Joyce, after her first daring attempt to 
dislodge the pair, had subsided into a 
freezing politeness. Mab’s attitude towards 
them was that of a nervously repressed 
interest. It was a matter for congratula- 
tion that Frank’s occupations at that period 
prevented his passing much of his time 
under Mrs. Shenstone’s roof. His pro- 
fessional work was rapidly growing upon 
him ; his hours at his chambers were pro- 
portionately lengthening. In addition there 
were sundry visits to be paid to his own 
people in Gloucestershire relative to cer- 
tain business transactions that required 
settlement. The selection and the fur- 
nishing of the London house which he 
and Joyce were to occupy after their 





marriage, naturally enough was the occasion 





for many pleasant meetings and excur- 
sions together. Had things been other- 
wise, and he had spent as much of his 
time as formerly in Mrs. Shenstone’s 
household, the chances were that the 
smouldering animosity between Captain 
Buckingham and himself must have been 
fanned into a flame. As it was, by tacit 
consent the two men, when they occasion- 
ally met, ignored each other as much as 
possible. Joyce could only hope that this 
condition of things might continue until 
Uncle Archie came upon the scene, and, 
speaking with authority, might induce her 
mother to put her household on a more 
comfortable footing. 





RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A MIDSHIPMAN’S MESS, 


IN FOUR PARTS. PART IIL 


Arter the little thunderstorm described 
in my previous chapter, the atmosphere of 
the mess sensibly altered for the better. 
Several changes were made; supernume- 
raries were sent to other ships ; objection- 
able members exchanged or were appointed 
elsewhere ; and the berth settled down to 
its proper numbers, among whom there 
now reigned a curious but decided har- 
mony. We no longer fought for our food, 
nor did we starve on the poorest of ship’s 
provisions, iivery week we had what we 
called a “sensation dinner,” which was 
held at alate hour instead of noon, and 
which was marked by the presence of 
such luxuries as dinner sherry and sweets— 
“duff,” as we used to call it. 

Moreover, all at once, under the influence 
as I think of a new arrival, the mess de- 
veloped a madness for music. In default 
of instruments we established ourselves 
into what we called an ‘“organophonic 
band,” and during the periods of waiting, 
such as the intervals between the courses, 
the “‘ band” would play “ selections ” from 
well-known operas, each performer imitating 
to the best of his ability the sound of the par- 
ticular instrument which he chose to repre- 
sent. In this we were greatly aided by the 
fact of our having a regular band on board, 
and the operatic pieces which we “ per- 
formed ” were nearly always reproductions 
of those of our band ; but we really had a 
considerable quantity of untrained musical 
talent in the mess, and our music, bad 
though it was, served to keep us in good 
humour and out of mischief. But on one 
occasion our love for “ music” got us, de- 
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servedly enough, into fresh trouble with 
the Commander. 

Some adventurous spirit, in prowling 
about the ship late one evening, discovered 
with a thrill of sinful joy that the Band- 
master—the real Bandmaster I mean—had 
gone ashore and had left the key of the 
instrument cabin in the door. Instantly 
rising to the splendid possibilities of such 
an unexpected occasion, he hurried back to 
the mess, and, with his face beaming with 
delight, announced the gorgeous fact, and 
added : “ let’s have a real concert.” 

The temptation was far too great to be 
resisted. All embraced the idea with no 
thought of hesitation. It would be absurd, 
nay wrong, to let such an opportunity slip. 
One by one, in order to avoid the eye of 
the sentry, they slipped quietly out of the 
mess towards the Bandmaster’s cabin ; one 
by one they returned stealthily in a few 
minutes, each concealing as best he might, 
the instrument he had selected : the pro- 
prietors of the largest brass ones being the 
objects of universal envy. We ranged 
ourselves round the table, some, unable to 
stow the “slack” of their instruments 
away beneath the table, sat upon it; Moore, 
our most talented musician, who really 
played the fiddle and played it well, was 
unanimously appointed conductor. 

He stood up. There was a hush of ex- 
pectancy ; his baton waved in true con- 
ductor style. ‘ Now, gentlemen! when I 
count three—one, two, three!” And at 
that word there burst upon that ship a 
blast of such unutterable hideousness, as it 
has seldom been the lot of any man to 
hear. This was continued with unflagging 
energy for several minutes, each performer 
blowing, scraping, beating, clashing his 
loudest in delirious enjoyment of the ap- 
palling uproar, until sentries, quarter- 
masters, and bluejackets of every grade 
came hammering at the mess door to roar, 
in the hope of being heard above the din 
of the “concert,” the fact that “the Com- 
mander wished to speak to the young 
gentlemen on the quarter-deck.” 

All at once one of our number ‘thought 
he heard somebody speaking outside,” and 
the cessation of noise that followed allowed 
the Commander’s message to trickle into 
our unwilling ears. Well, well, there was 
no hope for it; go we must. We had had 
our enjoyment; we considered it well worth 
anything we might be called upon to suffer 
for it ; but we paid dearly for our devotion 
to the Muses, by the stoppage of all our 
leave for a considerable time after. 





Now that we had got our mess intc more 
decent trim we began to turn our thoughts 
to hospitable cares, and we “ entertained ” 
friends from the shore, who must, I have 
since thought, have been entertained in 
more ways than one by the reception 
which we gave them. Foreigners, too, 
dined with us—French midshipmen, who 
sang us strange Republican songs, which 
they were not permitted to sing in those 
days of the Empire, and who danced the 
‘*can-can ” for us to the strains of our band, 
the real band I mean, not the organophonic 
one; and Italian midshipmen, with some of 
whom we struck up a great friendship, and 
who excited our admiration by the courtesy 
of their manners, by their wonderful 
proficiency in our language, and by other 
literary and artistic attainments far in 
advance of our own. 

Our chums ashore were mostly English, 
but occasionally one or other of us struck 
up an acquaintance with a black-browed, 
thin-waisted, heavily moustached Peruvian 
or Chileno, and we aired our execrable 
Spanish at him with immense self-import- 
ance in the presence of those who were 
more miserably ignorant of the language 
than ourselves, One such individual was 
picked up by one of our number who knew 
absolutely nothing of the language, but who 
was full of pride in the possession of so dis- 
tinguished-looking a friend. His name inhis 
native tongue was Anibal Herguinigot, but 
Forold was incapable of mastering the in- 
tricacies of Spanish pronunciation. He 
called him Allyballybillygoat in one 
sonorous and majestic word, and it was 
quite a treat to see him come into the mess 
with his foreign friend, look round with 
honest pride in his eye, and then say 
heartily and familiarly, “come in, old 
Allyballybillygoat, and make yourself at 
home! Beighton, Flemynge, Hamilton, 
let me introduce you to my friend Seenyor 
Allyballybillygoat, come off to see the 
ship,” ete. etc. As far as I can recollect, 
he turned out to be an adventurer of the 
lowest order. 

Our amusements ashore were very 
limited. Few of us had any super- 
fluity of money, neither had we suffi 
cient acquaintance ashore to put us in 
the way of seeing that which was interest- 
ing. Cricket we played when we could— 
on ground as hard as a brick and nearly as 
devoid of herbage—but our principal and 
indeed standard amusement was bathing. 
Wherever we went we bathed, sometimes 
from the ship’s side, sometimes from a 
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launch made fast astern, but more usually 
from the shore. If we went out for a walk, 
that walk was sure to include a bathe; and, 
considering the very meagre accommoda- 
tion for washing with which we were sup- 
plied on board ship, the bath was a 
most necessary, enjoyable, and desirable 
thing. When bathing from the ship’s 
side in harbour we generally undressed 
below, and then rushed upon deck draped 
in a long bath-towel or a waterproof, 
bolted down the lofty side of the ship by 
the companion-ladder, and dived off the 
highest step which we dared to essay—the 
lowest of all was good enough for me, I 
remember. Some few went from the 
hammock nettings, thirty or forty feot 
above the water-line, but as a rule we were 
modest, and contented ourselves with flop- 
ping in from the foot of the companion- 
ladder. 

At Callao we had one particular walk 
which ended invariably in a bathe, in fact, 
it was taken with that object. It was a 
walk through thick, bushy country, by a 
sort of by-road, to a point some two miles 
inland, where, by turning off from the 
hardly defined track, we suddenly came 
upon the little river Rimac, which gives its 
name to the lovely city of Lima, the words 
being really identical, and commemorating, 
in the Quichua language, the existence of a 
celebrated oracle in Inca times—Rimac 
meaning “he who speaks,” 

Here there was a deep pool in the 
stream, which in most places we could 
wade across without getting much over our 
ankles, which pool we had found and hailed 
as a real godsend. We never reached the 
bottom of it, so deep was it, and day after 
day everyone who could get leave strolled 
off to this spot and plunged, and shouted, 
and swam to his heart’s content; and here it 
was that Flemynge had his great adventure. 
He had gone off with one of the wardroom 
officers fora “happy day” at the Rimac, 
taking some lunch with them, and unsus- 
picious of any danger. They bathed, they 
lunched, they sat down upon the shady 
side of the bank beneath the bushes and 
smoked the calumet of peace, when they 
were suddenly aware of the presence of 
two strangers on the scene—two totally un- 
desirable strangers—two strangers armed 
with the largest-sized revolvers, which, 
without awaiting the ceremony of an intro- 
duction, they incontinently poked into the 
faces of the two dreamers, demanding 
“dinero,” with many strange curses, and 
threatening them with “muerte” if they 








did not pay up. Those were the only two 
words which they could distinguish, but 
they were enough. 

Flemynge’s companion took in the situa- 
tion in a moment; he merely remarked : 
“ What the divil will we do now?” and 
gave himself up to be robbed. Flemynge 
followed suit; they were unarmed, and 
resistance was hopeless. But the investi- 
gation produced little result—a couple of 
silver watches, perhaps five dollars a-piece, 
and nothing more. This did not satisfy 
the gentlemen of the road, so they made 
Flemynge and his chum hand overcoats, 
waistcoats. and hats, and it is a mercy that 
they did not demand their trousers as well. 
The two victims said afterwards that they 
had resolved to draw the line there, and 
had such a requisition been made they 
would have contested it; but they were 
spared that necessity, and slowly and sadly 
they wended their way homeward, bare- 
headed and in their shirt-sleeves, to lay 
their case before the British Consul. 

On their way they met a poor native, a 
labourer who had fallen a prey to the 
same precious pair, who had robbed him 
of twenty dollars. He was in tears, and 
they administered such consolation as they 
could, which was not much, under the 
circumstances. They never saw those 
coats, those hats, those dollars and watches 
again. The authorities were powerless, the 
country in a terribly disordered state, rob- 
bery was frequent, murder not uncommon, 
Revolution was the one engrossing pursuit 
of the inhabitants. But the adventure 
afforded us some amusement of a mild 
sort, and earnest enquiries as to the time 
of day by his watch were frequently put 
to one or other of the sufferers, while two 
extra places were occasionally laid at the 
mess-table on guest-nights in the ward- 
room, it being an article of faith among 
his messmates that Flemynge’s chum, des- 
pairing of his life, had, as a last resource, 
invited his two persecutors to come off and 
dine with him. There was, of course, a 
great stir in the mess when Flemynge 
came off and related his wrongs ; and, fired 
with a righteous indignation and a thirst 
for glory, Grimshaw and I started off the 
next morning in keen pursuit of these 
rascals, armed to the teeth. At least we 
thought we were armed to the teeth, but 
it turned out afterwards that Grimshaw’s 
revolver was so clogged with oil and dirt 
that it took about half-an-hour to get each 
chamber to go off, and we judged that the 
robbers, if we caught them, would have 
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got tired of waiting long before that and 
would have fired first. However, we set off 
in high spirits, it never occurring to us that 
two youngsters hardly escaped from school 
would be no match for two ruffians 
of full age, who were probably already 
well skilled in their trade. We searched 
each bush and found nothing; we were 
disappointed ; we wanted to fight; but I 
shall never forget how my heart beat when 
a native stepped suddenly into view close 
to us from behind a thick bush. We went 
on; we got to the Rimac, we bathed—one 
at a time, with the other keeping watch 
with revolver full cocked and ready. We 
ate our provisions, we waited long, nobody 
appeared, and at last, as evening was 
coming on apace, we determined that we 
must go back. 

The walk back was not so pleasant ; the 
sun was no longer bright overhead, the 
mists were rising; it seemed to me to be 
mysteriously quiet. I don’t think we 
talked much, but we walked along with 
our weapons in our hands and our eyes 
peering anxiously around us. The thick 
bush would have easily afforded conceal- 
ment to a whole gang of thieves without 
our being likely to find it out, and I think 
that that fact was slowly trickling into our 
minds. Nevertheless, we walked on, our 
pace insensibly quickening, and had got 
about halfway home when there was a 
savage rustle behind a bush close to us—a 
shout—and my heart turned to ice-water, 
and seemed to stop entirely as I felt a 
gigantic grasp fixed upon the back of my 
neck! My time had come. I struggled 
frantically against the stupendous grip of 
the hand that held me, and managed to 
catch one glimpse of my cruel assailant. 

It was Cubitt, our chief engineer! He 
had come out with his pet “‘ Penang law- 
yer” to catch that gang and kill them all 
by himself. How relieved I was! and what 
a comfort it was to walk beside Cubitt all 
the way home and feel that if those robbers 
came now Cubitt could easily settle them 
without even our assistance, for he was an 
immense man, of extraordinary strength, 
great height, and enormous reach, and his 
“Penang lawyer” would very nearly have 
made a topgallant mast for a line-of-battle 
ship! He was the most good-natured and 
unsuspicious man in the world, and I don’t 
think that even to this day he knows that 
when he used to walk the quarter-deck at 
sea for exercise of an evening, all the young- 
sters used to turn out and walk in a long 
string behind him, imitating as best they 





could the forward poke of his head (he was 
very near-sighted), the odd swing of his 
shoulders, and the enormous parabola de- 
scribed by his legs as he flung them from 
him after the manner of a pair of com- 
passes, Any way, had he known it he 
wouldn’t have minded ; indeed, he would 
have enjoyed it as much as anybody. 

We had wonderful yarns about him in 
the berth—how, for instance, on one occa- 
sion, on the China station, he had been 
sitting quietly smoking a pipe and drink- 
ing a glass of grog at the first-floor 
window of a hotel, and how a Yankee 
merchant skipper had come in slightly 
primed with whisky and very quarrelsome’; 
how he tried his best to pick a quarrel 
with Cubitt by insolent remarks about 
England, then about British naval officers, 
and lastly, about Cubitt himself, who bore 
it all with admirable patience and good 
temper until, having knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and emptied his glass 
of grog, he suddenly got up, took his 
traducer by the “scruff” of his neck and 
the rear of his trousers and threw him out 
of the open window! And when I recall 
all that I know of Cubitt I can well be- 
lieve this story. 

Besides our stock amusement of bath- 
ing we were also, though in a less 
degree, devoted to boating. We would 
get permission from the Commander to 
have the first launch, and, stocking her 
with provisions, would set sail and run 
away down the coast after flamingoes 
which we hardly ever got, or shooting 
pelicans and sometimes sea-lions. The 
latter were very useful, as they produced 
quantities of oil, which we used for clean- 
ing the ship’s copper. These expeditions 
were not unattended with danger, not 
only from the fact of so many guns and 
rifles being crowded together in the hands of 
so many inexperienced youngsters, but also 
from exterior causes, I shall never forget 
the shock it gave me one afternoon to see 
the launch, which had left in the fore- 
noon full of a laughing, joyous crowd, 
coming back long before she was expected 
with her ensign half-mast high. She had 
lost a man. They were sea-lion shooting, 
and were wishing to land on a barren 
rock which we knew as Sea-lion Island. 
The surf was considerable, or rather, per- 
haps the swell I should say; the launch 
could not go in close to the rock on 
account of her size, so they tried to land 
in the dingy, which they took for such 
emergencies. Numbers got into her; she 
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reached the rock in safety, disembarked 
her people and returned for more ; again 
she reached the rock, touched it, and the 
next sea capsized her. There was a shout 
of laughter from all hands. Every fellow 
scrambled out; no one dreamed of danger ; 
when, in the midst of the noise and fun, 
there rang out a wild shriek of agony, and 
before they could tell who it was a man 
was drowned in their very midst, swept 
off the rock on which he had been securely 
standing and sucked under in a moment 
by the rapid current, the very existence of 
which was unsuspected. His body was 
never found. 

Boat-sailing, too, was our Commander’s 
great hobby, and it was his delight to man 
and arm every boat in the ship, and send 
them away, while he from the ship itself 
put them through all sorts of sailing 
tactics by means of a set of boat signals, 
of which he was the inventor. The first 
launch would lead, followed by the second 
launch, the barge, the pinnace, the two 
cutters, etc., etc., and very pretty they all 
looked under sail on a fine morning, their 
twenty-pounders and other arms glittering 
in the sun, their sails white as snow, and 
their little signal flags fluttering with a 
brave show of colour. 

But the Commander was by no means 
pleased if his signals were disregarded or 
misinterpreted, and that was an event 
which not unfrequently took place. Beigh- 
ton was midshipman of the first launch, 
and was very fond of these manceuvres ; 
but they did not always come off as they 
ought, and sometimes involved him in 
trouble and often exposed him to much 
chaff. He was a great, good-humoured 
youngster at this time, full of happy 
carelessness, and utterly thoughtless even 
of the immediate future. He would em- 
bark with perfect self-confidence on any 
undertaking, however difficult or impos- 
sible, without a qualm of misgiving, with- 
out a shadow of mistrust, and only 
recognised at last the existence of the im- 
possibility, when brought right on top of it. 

He once boarded a I'rench man-of-war 
with a complimentary message from our 
Captain, which he was to convey in his 
neatest phrase to the French skipper. is 
sole stock of French consisted of the ele- 
mentary remark: ‘ Parlez-vous francais?” 
Yet, armed with this, he set off undis- 
mayed. He got alongside; was piped 
with much ceremony up the companion- 
ladder; was met in the gangway by the 
French oflicer of the watch, cap in hand. 





Beighton looked at him, hesitated a second, 
opened his mouth, and then out it came: 
“ Parlez-vous franeais?” He was assured 
that such was naturally the case: the as- 
surance was couched in excellent French 
—that floored him; he seemed to have 
expected an indignant negative. He could 
go no farther, so, seizing the astonished 
officer by the arm, he said: “ Well, look 
here, old chap, I’m afraid I can’t, so we'd 
better talk English,” 

But it was boat-sailing that made me think 
of Beighton. When he took up a subject 
he took it up thoroughly, and forgot every- 
thing else for the time ; and this was the 
case when he began to study gunnery. 
He was going in for his examination for 
“acting” sub-lieutenant, and he was very 
anxious about this subject, He pored over 
it night and day ; he studied “‘ time-fuses”’ 
and “ percussion-fuses” ; he learned up the 
“bursting-charge” of every shell in the 
magazine ; he was careful to “insert his 
cartridge, seam sideways and bottom first, 
to the full extent of the arm,” in the words 
of the gunnery-book, and he “rammed 
home,” as directed, ‘‘ with a wad.” 

Now it happened one afternoon, while 
Beighton was in this state, that the Com- 
mander ordered the boats out sailing as 
usual, and with them there started a little 
Yankee pleasure-boat, all canvas and centre- 
keel, which wanted to try conclusions 
with our big boats. The Yankee craft 
was ahead, but Beighton was not to be out- 
done by a Yankee; he crowded sail after 
him, he overtook him, and would have 
passed him as close as he could steer, but 
his bumpkin caught in the leecloth of the 
Yankee’s mainsail, and before he could 
say ‘‘knife” the little craft had capsized. 
Everybody was picked up, however, and 
but little harm was done; but the com- 
mander had witnessed the evolution from 
the upper deck of the ship, and was by no 
means gratified at it. He signalled the 
first lannch to return to the ship; it did 
so. Beighton brought his boat alongside 
and mounted the companion-ladder; at the 
top in the gangway he encountered the 
Commander, who was regarding him with a 
dangerous smile. Beighton touched his cap. 

“Mr. Beighton,” said the Commander 
with acid emphasis, “ you have been sail- 
ing your boat seam sideways and bottom 
first the entire afternoon ! ” 

“Yes, sir;” and Beighton’s face lit up as 
he recognised the familiar language of the 
gunnery-book, “ yes, sir, to the full extent 
of the arm.” 
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No Commander in the world could have 
kept his countenance at such a reply, and 
Beighton trotted down the hatchway in a 
state of complacent happiness. The Com- 
mander couldn’t floor him in his gunnery. 

These were, as I have said, troublesome 
times on the coasts of Chili and Peru ; the 
two countries were at war with Spain, and 
Peru, if she got a short respite from external 
war, always indulged herself in internal 
dissension. Consequently the ports were 
kept in a constant state of anxious expec- 
tation of bombardment either by a Spanish 
fleet or by a revolutionary gunboat or 
merchant steamer dignified by that 
name. Among other precautions which 
they always took, a guard-boat rowed 
about the harbours all night, on the watch 
for any vessel or boat which might seem 
by its movements to invite suspicion. This 
was our opportunity: we had a fast gig ; 
we used to get permission to go out for a 
row in the evening. We manned the boat 
with the most powerful youngsters that the 
mess could produce, and then we shoved off 
to give that guard-boat a pleasant evening. 

The gig would creep inshore, hugging 
the shadows until the evening was sufli- 
ciently dark for the purpose. Then it 
would begin its game; it would shoot 
swiftly round a corner, appear for a mo- 
ment, then disappear in the gloom; pre- 
sently it would attract the attention of the 
guard-boat, aud this latter would soon 
begin to suspect something ; it would row 
gently and silently in the direction in 
which the suspicious boat had been 
noticed ; it would be allowed to approach 
near enough for its suspicions to be con- 
firmed, then it would hail, and at the 
sound the gig would go away at a rattling 
pace, the guard-boat would at once 
follow, and the business of the evening 
would commence. Our youngsters, in 
capital wind and practice, and with a fast 
boat under them, could run away from the 
guard-boat whenever they liked, so they 
would spurt away for a few moments, and 
then they would again wait in the shadow. 
After them would come the heavy guard- 
boat, its crew breathing loudly, its cox- 
swain exhorting his men to give way, its 
officers threatening vengeance all round. 
Presently the dim shadow of the chase 
would suddenly be seen paddling gently 
ahead. 

“ Alza los remos !” (oars) the officer of 
the guard-boat would sing out. 

The oars would stop—dead silence. 
Then came the regulation hail : 





“Que bote ?” 

“ Bote de madera!” (wooden boat) our 
wits would reply ; and simultaneously the 
oars in both boats would strike the water, 
and for five minutes or so each boat would 
rush through the darkness as hard as their 
respective crews could drive them. Some- 
times a bullet would be sent whistling over 
our heads, to our intense satisfaction ; but 
we generally regarded that as an intimation 
that we had gone far enough, and the gig 
would return to the ship, its crew delighted 
with their expedition, and enjoying the 
conviction that they of the guard-boat 
were puffing, panting, perspiring, and 
swearing after their fruitless pursuit, but 
would not fail to allow themselves to be 
befooled in a precisely similar manner the 
next night, and so would continue to afford 
us sport. But, after a week or so of this, 
the guard-boat began to smell a rat, and 
allowed us to row about as we liked. 

The authorities certainly had much to 
complain of with regard to the English 
midshipmen, for they were no more secure 
on shore than they were afloat, and no 
vigilante or police-soldier ever went asleep 
on a doorstep without waking up to find 
one, if not both, of his red worsted 
epaulettes, cut off and carried away as. 
trophies to adorn the mess of some British 
man-of-war ; while I have known a native 
sentry bound hand and foot and gagged 
with his own bayonet, after which he was 
placed in a recumbent position inside his 
overturned sentry-box, there to await his 
relief. What a commotion there would be 
should a party of young French or German 
officers attempt such enterprises in an 
English port ! 





SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


Sant AUGUSTINE is, after Plymouth 
Rock, the most respectable plot of earth 
on the North American continent. In- 
deed, it has a strong claim to be venerated 
even more than the rude rock where- 
on the “ Mayflower” discharged her pil- 
grims, for, without doubt, here European 
civilisation first set up its flag. Fully 
three-and-a-half centuries ago a certain 
Spaniard, Juan Ponce de Leon, holding 
commission from King Ferdinand of Spain, 
as Governor of the “Island of Florida,” 
landed in its neighbourhood. Him, how- 
ever, an Indian arrow soon relieved of his 
ill-defined authority. And, unless _his- 
torical tradition be a myth, in 1565 
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another distinguished Spaniard, Aviles de 
Melendez, founded the city which now, after 
a living torpor of two or three centuries, is 
becoming famous as the most delightful 
and salubrious seaside winter resort west 
of the Atlantic. Not that the Spaniards 
were allowed to “settle up” Saint Augus- 
tine in perfect peace. They were ousted 
alternately by French and English free- 
booters. British Drake, sailing by in 1586, 
sighted their guard station, and., having 
ordered out the pinnacefor a reconnaissance, 
burned the city, and hunted the Spaniards 
into the pine-woods, which to this day 
press it closely on the landward side. And 
Drake, though the most eminent of its de- 
vastators, was neither the first nor the last. 
Nevertheless, until 1763, the Spaniards 
retained Saint Augustine and Florida suc- 
cessfully enough against all comers. And 
even now the city is distinctly Spanish in its 
antiquities ; in a large number of its popu- 
lace ; in its street nomenclature ; and in the 
spirit of laziness which, spite of mammoth 
hotels and Yankee boarding-houses, per- 
vades it like an atmosphere. 

A narrow line of railway, thirty-six miles 
long, goes from Jacksonville, the largest 
city of Florida, to St. Augustine, the most 
historical, From first to last you are in 
the forest—shapely pines, tinted cypress, 
towering live oaks, palm trees, and pal- 
mettos make the journey a procession 
down a stupendous avenue—and when the 
train stops at its southern terminus, we 
are still in the forest, though a long, white, 
sandy road hard by, and a distant view 
of scarlet and grey roofs and cupolas 
against the blue Floridian sky, are eloquent 
of human life and civilisation. We are 
but one among two hundred tourists 
brought to St. Augustine on the round 
trip by the one train of the day; and our 
companions, young and old, face this 
dreary, hot stretch of sand with the gleeful 
good-humour which marks pleasure-seekers 
in the early stage of their pleasure all the 
world over. 

The population of Saint Augustine in 
1880 was two thousand two hundred and 
ninety-three. Five or six thousand is not 
an excessive computation now, to which, 
from November until April, two or three 
thousand visitors may be added. These 
latter are lodged in brand-new boarding- 
houses; in the quaint bulging and balconied 
houses, hung with festoons of climbers and 
creepers, which still stand in the older parts 
of the city ; and in the huge, six-storeyed, 
quadrangular buildings which offer accom- 








modation, and all the luxuries of civilisa- 
tion besides, to hundreds of guests. 

Certain other of St. Augustine’s hotels 
are almost Byzantine in their splendour. 
They are magnificent to the eye in parti- 
coloured turrets of eccentric outline, 
tortuous verandahs, and the princely 
groves of well-trained orange-trees which 
hide their basements from common view. 
Of course one cannot live in such palaces, 
under such a sky, in winter, for a trifle ; 
but, when all is considered, the Florida 
hotels, at three to five dollars a day, are 
not exorbitant; and it is possible for the 
tourist to satiate himself with toothsome 
and nourishing food enough, for a day, at a 
charge of thirty-five cents, with red napkins 
and diligent attendance included. 

Continuing along the hot, sandy road, 
we pass numerous neat white-and-green 
wooden houses, so compact and tiny that 
one involuntarily thinks of the ease with 
which they might be transported elsewhere. 
Each house has its simple piazza, and en- 
closes, within a careful fence, its territorial 
estate—enough to support the half-dozen 
or ten orange-trees which with their fruit 
brighten the place, and perhaps a clump of 
prickly pear. With one additional appur- 
tenance, these Arcadian establishments may 
be termed complete: each house has its 
well of indifferent water. 

But soon the attention is diverted from 
these domestic pictures by the chief 
curiosity of St. Augustine—the Spanish 
Fort. This time-worn and battered erec- 
tion, with its grassy buttresses, its deci- 
pherable bastions and half-moons, its ruined 
towers, and its strong walls, still keeps 
watch seawards, The approach is yet 
guarded by a drawbridge, though the moat 
is dry, and over the portcullis is an elabo- 
rate heraldic device, bearing date 1756, 
which, as one of the American soldiery 
explained it, tells of the time when “‘ it had 
to do with Spain.” The building stands 
on the margin of the Matanzas River, as the 
long strip of inland sea which runs parallel 
with the coast, is called; and, from its 
ramparts, the blue waters of the Atlantic, 
a mile east, may be seen tumbling upon 
the sandy quay (rich in turtles) which 
forms the other boundary of the Matanzas 
River. 

The precincts of St. Augustine are 
entered under a black old arch of stone 
which spans the road. Over the doors 
and windows of the houses we see such 
significantly hybrid names as Nicolas 
Rogers, Mary Ponce, and others; while it 
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is quite evident that Hippolyta Street was 
not christened by one of the stock of the 
‘‘Mayfiower.” George Street somewhat 
recalls old York city, with its bow win- 
dows almost kissing each other over the 
heads of pedestrians; but it is by no 
means so interesting architecturally. We 
pass shop after shop offering for sale 
the elegant and useless trifles which seem 
to form the bulk of the merchandise of 
most health resorts. Here they consist of 
shells ; orange-tree canes; pins, brooches, 
and studs of alligator teeth ; baby alligators 
in pickle or stuffed; birds of gorgeous 
plumage; and bits of sea-coral. From 
upper verandahs olive-complexioned ladies, 
with dark eyes, gently swaying themselves 
in hammocks or rocking-chairs, glance 
lazily into the street, or what of it they 
can see; and their charms are graciously 
emphasised by the crimson and purple and 
white flowers which drape the jalousies. 

In contrast with these swarthy natives of 
St. Augustine, are the “rose and lily ” faces 
of some of the fair and fragile daughters 
of millionaire Americans, wintering here 
for their health. Indeed most shades of com- 
plexion-colouring may be seen at St. Augus- 
tine in winter-time, and among the most 
curious examples are the “Turnbull nig- 
gers,” or Minorcans, who, as a family, live 
almost exclusively in this old city. These 
people are the descendants of the shiploads 
of inhabitants of Minorca and Southern 
Spain, which were sent out to Florida by Mr. 
Turnbull, the British Minister at Madrid, 
during the twenty years of our British oc- 
cupation of Florida from 1763 to 1783. By 
intermarriage with the pure negroes, they 
have degenerated. They are, moreover, a 
class apart; sympathy or liking between 
them and the pure Spaniard, the active 
Yankee, the Southerner, or even the negroes 
themselves, there is none. No wonder, if in 
this isolation, their temper has also degene- 
rated. They are said to be as ranccrous 
and vindictive as the worst of Corsicans, 
and phenomenally quick at whipping out 
their knives. To call one of them a 
Minorean is a “casus belli,” though, in 
truth, they have no other appellation. 

Even in winter the sun strikes so hotly 
in St. Augustine, that the trees of its 
Plaza are welcomed for their shade, and 
its fountains for their refreshing sound. 
'! It was Plaza de la Constitucion in 1813, 
| after one of those popular risings of which 
Napoleon was prime cause. LKight years 
later, however, the cession of Florida to the 
United States was ratified, and the Plaza 

















came under Anglo-Saxon influences. On 
the seaward side of the square is a heavy 
classical stone building, nowadays remark- 
able for its apparent uselessness. This was 
the old slave market, and by its massive 
pillars the families of negroes stood to be 
viewed and valued like beeves. Like most 
Southern cities, St. Augustine, at the end of 
the civil war, had to mourn for many of its 
citizens; these are commemorated by a 
pillar, also in its Plaza, But the object 
which ought to hold the attention su- 
premely is the old Spanish Cathedral on the 
north side of the Square. We say “ought” 
advisedly, for, in truth, it is as barren of real 
interest as the most naked “ Ebenezer” of 
our own country. Neither externally nor 
inside has it anything in common with 
the entrancing cathedrals east of the 
Atlantic. It is of cold brick, a parallel- 
ogram in shape, and garnished with pews. 
High upon one wall of the church, how- 
ever, is a picture which is worth a look, not 
for its art, but for itssubject. It bears this 
inscription : “ First Mass in St. Augustine, 
Sept. 8, AD. 1565;” and, for aught we 
know, may be the daub of one of Melen- 
dez’s soldiery represented on the canvas. 
It is a rude but effective conglomerate of 
Indians in war-paint and feathers, Spanish 
soldiers in armour kneeling before the 
officiating priest, and miscellaneous fruits 
and other products of the country. If the 
Spaniards of St, Augustine have little else 
to be thankful for, they may be proud of 
the picturesque and epic origin of their 
birthplace. 

Onesideof the Plaza is bounded by St. Au- 
gustine’s chief promenade—a solid low wall 
of concrete, overlooking the Matanzas River. 
The river is here little better than a lagoon 
of sluggish, ill-looking water, which leaves 
a residuum of thick brown mud at the base 
of the wall. There are plenty of oysters 
in the mud as some set-off to its ugliness, 
and little bare-legged boys may be seen 
opening and swallowing the bivalves with 
astonishing speed until they are crammed. 
Some big, demure buzzards may also be 
seen huddled up on the rails of one of the 
piers like tame turkeys. They look as 
lazy as the St. Augustine natives, but a 
vestige of carrion anywhere within a wide 
radius of them would soon bring them from 
their perch. One might imagine that this 
mud and almost stagnant water were pre- 
judicial to health, but an Augustine man 
would resent the imputation as a personal 
insult, and summon incontestable statistics 
to his aid. And it is true that the Atlantic 
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winds blow over it on their way to the 
slave market. 

This sea-wall, or promenade, defines 
the eastern length of the city, and by 
following it we soon come to the grand 
old Fort itself. Several score of lively 
Northerners, of both sexes, are viewing it 
from the vantage ground of the drawbridge, 
and, if their adjectives are to be accepted, 
they anticipate seeing nothing more sub- 
lime as long as they live. But we fear 
they are very prone to “ gush.” 

Entering by the drawbridge, under a 
covered way in good preservation, we are at 
once in the quadrangle of the Fort, from 
all four sides of which are doors and arch- 
ways leading into the different chambers in 
past or present use. Nine-tenths of these 
half-underground spaces are now unoccu- 
pied, and the roofs and floors of them are 
touched with lichen and damp, or scored 
with the initials of hundreds of ambitious 
tourists. The other rooms are given up to 
the guard, and store purposes. In one corner 
of the Square is the great well of the Fort ; 
to this day its soldiery are dependent on it 
for their water supply. 

We proceed, by an inclined way, from 
the courtyard to the battlements of the 
Fort, beneath which are the grassy ram- 
parts, and a few obsolete guns mounted 
and dismounted, pointing in all directions. 
Here our friends of the Jacksonville train 
are in ecstasies of admiration, gulping the 
ozone like fishes. They have the white- 
crested sea before them, and the tumult of 
it on the strand reaches their ears, And, 
looking elsewhere, the fantastic and painted 
roofs of St. Augustine’s hotels; groves of 
symmetrical orange trees studded with 
fruit ; and the illimitable lines and mass 
of pines, all contrasting with the bluest of 
blue skies ; meet their gaze. 

Leaning idly against the parapet are 
certain of the States’ soldiery, gay as jays in 
their holiday dress—blue tunics, with red- 
striped breeches and peaked caps. They are 
not a bumptious class of men. Indeed, by 
their mild, retiring demeanour, they seem 
as it were apologetic to their compatriots 
for the indignity they are doing their na- 
tion by contenting themselves with so 
impecunious and unproductive a profession 
as that of arms. 

In olden times there were four watch- 
towers to the Fort, one at each corner. 
But now only one is left entire—that com- 
manding the widest outlook towards the 
sea. Aud, one by one, the lady tourists 
climbed the ladder to this sentry-box, 





whence, maybe, Drake’s ships were dis- 
cerned in the offing, and descended palpi- 
tating with rapture. 

“A real fine old place this!” they 
said ; and, with their backs to the taci- 
turn and motionless guardians of the Fort, 
they chipped off chunks of material from 
its walls and pocketed them as relics. On 
the landward side of the fortifications 
we saw a pretty sight, eloquent of the 
times Half-a-dozen little nigger children 
were playing about the grassy slopes and 
ditch below the ramparts. One was astride 
a wide-mouthed gun, and the others in 
succession rolled themselves down the 
hillock, with wild echoing screams of 
laughter. 

Eut it was time for us to return to the 
Augustine depdt, a mile away. The sun 
sets at about five o’clock throughout the 
winter in Florida ; and, though the chances 
of collision with the train on this single 
line were absolutely nil, other contingencies 
were possible, such as cattle on the way, or 
a gigantic pine new fallen, which made 
daylight travelling almost essential. We 
thought to see the old Spanish graveyard 
of St. Augustine, with its grey mossy stones 
covering the dust of as brave a band of 
soldiers and roguish adventurers as the 
world could show, but, instead, we found 
our way to the modern cemetery of the 
place. 

Things were not in the best of order 
here. Grass was high or low, according to 
the richness of the soil; tropical weeds 
embraced the topmost bars and plinths of 
family vaults and marble monuments; 
many a once fine pillar lay prostrate, 
broken in twain; while the weather had 
quietly rubbed out or choked with luxuriant 
moss half the inscriptions thus temptingly 
abandoned toit. Certain of the vaults had 
yawned, and the little boys of St. Augus- 
tine had filled their gaping throats with 
bricks, stones, broken beer-bottles, and 
aught else which Providence, careful of 
the pleasure of little boys all over the 
world, had put within their reach. Asa 
final incongruity, a black man and a black 
maid were seated hand-in-hand on the grave 
of a dead citizen, evidently engaged in court- 
ing. They looked in each other’s dark eyes, 
guffawed, and looked away. But anon, they 
kissed each other with an enthusiasm and 
unanimity that, considering the place they 
had chosen, was singularly ill-timed. 

A stroll into the forest from the depot 
ends our day’s visit to St. Augustine. 
Heaps of oyster-shells, bones, meat-tins, 
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and cabbage-stalks, each surrounded by an 
ox’s skull, horns, and all, serve as guide 
marks, On both sides of us are scrub oak, 
tall pines, bushes trellised with wild vines 
and brambles with thorns like sharks’ 
teeth, while, under our feet at every yard, 
extending themselves from the hot, yellow, 
sandy soil, are the serpentine and involved 
roots of the settler’s dreaded opponent, 
the dwarf palmetto. 

In twenty minutes we seem as remote 
from human influences as if we were in the 
heart of Brazil. Then we come to a placid 
lagoon shining like a mirror, bordered with 
rushes and flowers, nurtured by the rich 
black mud of its banks. Some white 
cranes are standing, still as statues, out of 
the green rushes higher up. There is no 
movement anywhere, nor any sound. Five 
minutes’ contemplation of such a scene of 
beautiful quietude would send one to sleep 
inevitably. But we are saved the risks of 
a night in the forest by the sudden crack 
of a rifle-shot. The cranes do not stir, but 
a swarm of ducks, hitherto invisible, hurtle 
by and drop into the middle of the lagoon, 
agitating its surface from shore to shore ; 
and we return with the sportsmen just in 
time to clamber into the hindmost car of 
the starting train. 


It will be remembered in England, and 
long in St. Augustine herself, that in this 
old city died Ranldoph Caldecott, one of 
our best loved, latter-day artists, and a true 
ane in his own sine department of art. 


RUE. 


DEAR, it is twilight time, the time of rest ; 
Ah! cease that weary pacing to and fro ; 
Sit down beside me in this cushioned nest, 
Warm with the brightness of our ingle-glow. 
Dear, thou art troubled. Let me share thy lot 
Of shadow, as I shared thy sunshine hours, 
Tam no child, though childhood, half-forgot, 
Lies close behind me, with its toys and flowers. 
Tam a woman, waked by happy love 
To keep home’s sacred altar-fire alight ! 
Thou hast elected me to stand above 
All others in thine heart. I claim my right. 
Not wife alone, but mate, and comrade true ; 
I shared thy roses, let me share thy rue! 


Bitter? I know it. God hath made it so, 
But from His hand shall we take good alone, 
And evil never? Let the world’s wealth go, 
Life hath no loss which love cannot atone. 
Show me the new hard path that we must tread, 
[ shall not faint, nor falter by the way ; 


And, be there cloud or sunshine overhead, 
L shall not fail thee to my dying day. 
But love me, love me, let our he wrts and lips 
Cling ¢ Jneee in our sorrow th: an in joy: 


Let faith outshine our fortunes in eclipse, 
And love deem wealth a lost and broken toy. 
+: made us glad, let sorrow find us true ; 
God blessed our roses, He will bless our rue ! 
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“FINDING IS KEEPING.” 
A COMPLETE STORY. 
CHAPTER L 

** TuLLO!” cried a boy who was sprawl- 
ing on a norsery floor. ‘ Findin’s 
keepin’s! Here’s the mater’s sixpence she 
lost a week ago.” 

“You are vulgar,” was the rejoinder 
made to this by a very small girl. 

She, Maud, was in her rightful domain, 
the nursery. Harry was an interloper, 
and the terror of the methodical nurse 
who would have the children in exact 
order. She had given up Harry three 
years ago, and now he was thirteen, and, 
as she declared, he had “grown quite 
rampageous, and he do upset the children 
so!” 

The Boyle children were three, headed 
by Maud ; above her was a vacant space of 
three years, when Harry showed his “ ram- 
pageous” self; above him came two girls. 
There is the family list, headed by father 
and mother. 

There was not a more charmingly com- 
mon-place, more pleasantly successful 
family in the three kingdoms. They lived 
in a London suburb, and they had plenty of 
friends and comforts, 

“ You are vulgar!” Maud had cried. 

“So’d you be if you got such a find. 


Hooray! I say, where’s the mater ?” 
‘Gone out, Master Harry,” Nurse 
answered, 


“What a bore! Now mind, Nurse, 
that’s my sixpence. Just you keep it safe, 
If I hadn’t to play in that match this after- 
noon I’d hang about till mother was back.” 

“ Do they want you very much?” 

This was an infantine remark of small 
Davy’s. 

‘Don’t you make any mistake.” Harry 
was grand, ‘Should I be in Plummer’s 
Eleven if I wasn’t something? Just see 
me bat, that’s all.” 

“Td like to see you.” 

“T don’t doubt you; but we can’t have 
kids on our ground,” 

At which Davy subsided, and Harry 
took himself off to don his cricketing 
flannels. 

When he had gone, the nursery inmates 
looked at his sixpence, and each child 


in it. 
“ What did Harry mean when he called 
out that long word, ‘ findinskeepins?’’ 





asked Maud, 


handled it as if there were some magic — 
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“Bless you, Miss Maud! He only meant 
’cos he’d had the ‘finding’ he’d have a right 
to the ‘ keeping.’ ” 

An accent on each word did not make 
the good woman’s explanation clear to the 
child. 

Nurse went on mending socks, and the 
children returned to their play. Maud 
kept silence ; not a common circumstance, 
to pass unremarked, All at once she 
spoke this : 

“Do you mean, Nurse, that if I picked 
up hundreds of thousands of gold sovereigns 
they would all be mine ?” 

Her eyes were alight, and quite a rosy 
colour was flushing her round face. 

‘Nonsense, Miss Maud! What should 
you be wanting gold sovereigns for ?” 

“ But, if I found them ?” 

“Ay, ‘if!’ You're not likely to find 
them. I never did. They don’t lie about 
nursery floors, not they.” 

‘‘ Ah, but outside somewhere!” And 
the child made a gesture, as if with her 
round arms she would encircle the great, 
vague world, 


Years went by, and the Boyle nursery 
had become an almost forgotten thing. 
Nurse had come to lord it over another 
nursery a good many degrees higher in the 
monetary, if not in the social scale, and 
she, when “her family” was in town, 
brought a little lady now and again to see 
the grown-up children who once had been 
her babies. But even to this there came 
an end—a temporary end—for things hap- 
pened to the Boyles which carried them 
out of “ Nurse’s” radius altogether. 

Misfortune had seized the Boyles, and 
they were at their worst when, some ten 
years later, we meet them again in a third- 
rate street at New Cross. 

Five years had been sunny, prosperous 
years, then Mr. Boyle was stricken by a dire 
malady, and had to leave business. He 
was a stockbroker, but in the year when 
illness made it necessary that his City 
affairs should be wound up there was panic 
upon panic, there were wars and rumours 
of wars, and loss followed loss in rapid suc- 
cession. 

On the eve of his father’s failure, Harry 
had sailed for Canada. He had bought a 
plot of Government land, and he was 
going to reclaim it, and—so they all hoped 
—dig a fortune out of it. 

But a moderate family can live on a 
small income if, as the saying is, they 
“cut their coat according to their cloth.” 





Mrs. Boyle was a wise woman, and she 
moved to a cheaper house. Daisy (or 
Margaret) Boyle was married ; Katherine 
was useful ; Maud, now nineteen, might, if 
need showed itself, find work; but Davy 
and Dick must still go to school. 

Yes, a cycle of misfortune had begun, 
the five plentiful years were over, and the 
beginning of another five had come—years 
of trouble upon trouble. Mr. Boyle died, 
unwitting of the calamitous times ; another, 
and then a third move had to be made, 
each one carrying the family a step down- 
wards. 

How did Mrs. Boyle’s blood rebel when 
the day came for her to take little Dick 
to Seacroft’s School, where he was to be 
taught and fed and clothed for so many 
years free of expense to her. Millionaires 
have been known to grow out of boys 
brought up at Seacroft’s School, but what 
cheer is there in that thought to the poor 
mother, who sees her little son arrayed in 
the school garb, and who sees the gay 
summer sun glinting down from the 
tears in his blue eyes to the fine new brass 
buttons of his jacket ? 

But Dick became quite a happy lad 
there, and he did not know much of the 
home troubles ; he got his holidays, and he 
saw two more new homes, but things were 
not said to him. He had come to be four- 
teen, they were keeping him on at school 
because he was so clever. 

Harry had not made his fortune in the 
five years, not that many details were 
known about him, for he did not often 
write home. Davy was seventeen, a nice 
bright lad, in a merchant’s office. 

Maud, for three years, had taught as a 
daily governess. It would have been wiser 
had she gone away and into a family, but 
a mistake was made, and the girl only gave 
lessons in the neighbourhood. Katherine 
was the domestic mainstay of the house, 
and the house, during the past year, had 
had to admit a lodger. 

This lodger had been a silent, nervous 
old gentleman, who gave no trouble what- 
ever; a perfect godsend of a lodger, in 
fact. He was order itself. None of his 
belongings were ever allowed to litter his 
rooms. Heread a good deal, but his books 
had their places orderly on their shelves, 
and were read and re-read, annotated and 
digested. When the reading was laid 
aside, the old gentleman would amuse him- 
self by making pen-and-ink sketches of 
subjects which the old authors treated of. 
There would be the presentment of a 
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Greek poem; or, sticking out from the 
rough edges of an antique volume of 
strange Eastern lore, there would be the 
fantastic drawing showing how the strange 
hieroglyphics told their story. 

Dick on holidays, and Maud, when the 
silent Mr. Harbutt came upon her in her 
dustings, were the two who were shown 
these things. Why, no one knew; he 
never honoured them with any other mark 
of favouritism. 

But his residence with them came to an 
end, for certain relatives came home to 
live in England, after a long absence in 
India, and he was persuaded to go and 
end his days with them. 

His due payments, and a handsome pre- 
sent he made the girls, set the household 
on a very easy, comfortable footing for 
several weeks, weeks in which search was 
made for a new lodger. 

Many applied, but none were quite of 
the right sort, after the kind, orderly, 
quaint old gentleman. 

The money filtered away, and it was 
clear that the Boyles must accept another 
lodger or be very pinched indeed. They 
at last accepted two sisters, of the most 
tiresome and exacting characters. Kate 
and Maud slaved for them, but service 
was wearisome, as it must be, when dry, 
thankless hearts claimed it. 

“If only Mr. Harbutt were back!” 
sighed Maud. “ Dear! how funny he was!” 
was the laughing echo to her sigh. Maud 
was a bright-souled being, and always 
ready to make the best of their troubles, 

“T wonder whether he is as happy with 
those grand folks as he was here? He 
had all his things just as he chose;” 
and Kate, with a duster in her hand—the 
ladies were out for the day—looked round 
on a chaos. Where should she begin to 
straighten ? 

“Strange that he never writes,” Maud 
mused, 

“Did he ever write, dear?” Kate said, 
“write letters, I mean. He composed, and 
he imagined, and he ruminated, but, until 
those nephews looked him up, I don’t 
believe he received as much as one letter 
a month ; certainly he never wrote one.” 

“No, I suppose not. Where was that 
one letter from that he sent when he 
left 1” 

“ Durham—but that’s nothing ; he only 
went there to see somebody who had some 
rare manuscripts. He said that in the 
letter; he was going to see this nephew at 
Edinburgh, and then when the people 








found a place to take he was going to settle 
down with them. A wild-goose chase for 
such a man as he!” 

“ Yes,” again Maud spoke musingly ; “ I 
wish he had stayed here until they had 
found the place.” 

The very next day Maud saw this in the 
obituary of “ The Times ”: 

“On the 29th, at The Invercauld Arms, 
Rosslyn, while travelling, James Harbutt, 
aged 71.” 

Monotony, wearisome monotony, fol- 
lowed. The tiresome ladies stayed on 
until they had been with the Boyles for 
just a year; then they thought they would 
like a change, and they left. 

They left a small debt unpaid and they 
gave no address. 

As girls do, even girls who have too 
close an acquaintanceship with the rough 
side of life, the two Boyles made a grand 
glory in the departure of the Miss Paynes. 

‘We may get someone even worse, 
though,” said Kate practically. 

“ Never mind what may be, we are free 
now,” Maud rejoined, being, as we have 
said, always more light of heart than her 
sister was. 

On that half-holiday, the girls being so 
gay over their freedom walked with Dick 
to the station, saw him off, and then went 
for a summer evening saunter amongst the 
fields. Yes, if you strike boldly off from 
the dreary bricks and mortar of New 
Cross, and walk with the elasticity of 
young, healthful limbs, you may, sooner 
than you may think, be amongst the sweet- 
smelling hayfields. 

It was June, and if the hedgerows were 
rather dusty there were fields beyond them. 
Maud’s young soul drank in the fresh sum- 
mer gladness, and she talked on of every 
possible subject. Past, present, and future, 
all drew something from her ; perhaps the 
past touched her the least, for she had 
been so young in the days of their good 
things, that though she said she remem- 
bered everything, those old days had, 
nevertheless, but a visionary hold upon 
her. 

“T have made a mistake, Kate, I see,” 
she said as they walked homewards. ‘“TI 
should have gone away to teach—I should 
have made more money, and——” 

“And you would have held a better 


position.” Kate always nailed a point de- 
cisively. “One drudge in a family is 
enough.” 


“T hate you to speak like that, Kate.” 
Maud had a warm temper ; such a posses- 
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sion is usually the companion of a warm 


heart. “ If you drudge—horrid word !—I 
drudge. If I got more money, would not 


mother have it ?” 

“Don’t be angry. I’ve a genius for 
domestic management ; for goodness sake 
let me exercise it. But, I agree with you 
about going away, you would be far better 
off in a family. Why should you not be 
as Miss Marsden used to be with us ?” 

“She was a swell governess.” 

“ Not any more than you can be. 
member better than you do.” 

‘“‘ Dear, how I should love those days of 
glory! Are they ever likely to come 
back ? What can we do? Shall I hoard? 
Will Harry suddenly come home a million- 
aire? Will Davy’s master pray him to 
become a partner at his tender age ¢” 

“* Maud !” 

“Kate, why should not these things 
be?” 

“Why should they be? You might as 
well say you expect to find a bag of gold 
when the next rainbow shines.” 

*T always do expect that—I have done 
over since I was a baby.” 

By-and-by Maud’s wild humour sub- 
sided, and she talked again about business. 
Yes, these girls had so long been accus- 
tomed to hard experiences that they fell 
naturally into talk of pros and cons ina 
dry business way. By the time they 
reached home they had settled that Maud 
should go away. 

Their mother was told at once; she saw 
it was wise, and a little more planning was 
done as they sat over their simple supper. 
‘The Times ” should be had every day for 
the sake of the advertisements, and the 
Vicar and the Doctor should be asked to 
help. 

All this was set in train the next morn- 
ing ; also the next day Kate commanded a 
thorough turn-out of the rooms, so as to 
be in readiness for a new comer. 

The evening post brought a letter from 
Harry, dated “San Francisco.” He had 
not written for nearly a year, and this was 
the news : he had found farming in Canada 
no good for him, and he had gone to San 
Francisco, meaning, if ill-luck followed him 
then, never to write home again. Good 
luck came instead, and he was doing well. 

‘“‘T manage a store,” he said, “and two 
years ago my boss was worse off than I 
was when I came here. I won’t say more, 
but Vil make this pay. Perhaps I'll be 


I re- 
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sending you some bank-notes home before 
the year is out.” 
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“Poor Harry!” exclaimed his mother, 


She smiled, and yet her eyes were moist, 

“* Kate ”—Maud tucked her hand under 
her sister’s arm as they went up to bed 
that night—“ the days of glory are coming 
again! Now! you see!” 

Kate laughed ; she was very glad about 
Harry. 

“I see,” she said, “that you must put 
clean paper in those drawers to-morrow.” 

Maud made a little grimace. 

The morrow came, and she was do- 
ing it. 


CHAPTER II. 


Maup had opened the two drawing- 
room windows, and let down the Vene- 
tians over them, so that the room should 
be cool and shady. How cool and sum- 
mery it all looked! Ladies’ fingers can so 
easily give simple decorations an air of 
grace and refinement. Then she left that 
room, and went into the one behind ; these 
two had been dear old Mr. Harbutt’s rooms, 
and also those of the tiresome Miss Paynes. 
This back room was shady, and at once 
the blind was drawn up to the top, and 
the window thrown open as high as it 
would go. 

There was in the room an old chest of 
drawers, the piece of furniture that Mr. 
Harbutt had once said was worth more 
than all else the room contained put. to- 
gether. 

It was beautifully made, the dark old 
oak was of the finest grain, and how deli- 
cately were the joinings and the corners 
fitted! A reeded line was carved or 
turned at the frontage of cach drawer ; on 
its top too making an artistic border or 
finish to its level polish, there was the 
same reeded decoration running four- 
square. Each drawer had two pendant 
and triangular brass handles. They copy 
these old things nowadays, but this was a 
veritable antique. 

Five drawers in all, and in the top and 
most shallow one a key protruded from its 
keyhole. Maud remembered the whole 
thing as long as she remembered anything, 
for im olden days it had stood in the 
nursery. In those days the top shallow 
drawer was just as exactly level as the 
other drawers had been ; fancy methodical 
Nurse allowing that right-hand corner to 
project in that unsightly way! If the 
piece of furniture had not been so seasoned 
by age, one might have supposed that the 
wood had warped at that one corner. 
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Maud was bent upon straightening it. 
All the four lower drawers were provided 
with their fresh white paper lining, and 
now somehow, someone had locked this 
top drawer, had forced the lock and bent 
the key. 

‘We'll have you straight,” was Maud’s 
cry to herself, as she worried the old key. 

Never a bit would it move, except in- 
deed to fix itself more firmly within the 
intricacies of the lock. 

“Tl physic you !” Maud cried. 

A moment’s run downstairs for some oil, 
and “physic” was used. Some few more 
wrigglings and turnings, and hey, presto ! 
—the magic is done, the lock is loosened, 
the drawer is opened ! 

However, opened does not mean a simul- 
taneous cure of its uneven corner. Oh! 
no. Pushing and dainty humouring are 
neither of any avail, the drawer simply will 
not work to its pristine level. 

But Maud had a strong will, and a mind 
that probed to the reasons of things. Ina 
trice she had the rebellious drawer out of 
its groove and ignominiously laid at her 
feet, while a supple white arm was bared 
to the elbow, and went on a search within 
the shallow space. From end to end arm 
and fingers went seeking—then, the sinner 
was captured! The girl’s pretty fingers, all 
covered with dust and flue, met the crisp 
crackle of firm paper. 

“Ah!” was Maud’s quick little ery. 

The paper was out before the light of 
the summer sun. Thin, grey-hued paper, 
tightly pressed once, but now, by some in- 
herent strength surely, loosening from its 
pressure and elastically unfolding itself. 

One fold—some printed words and 
figures. Bah! How dusty it was! Another 
fold undone—some foreign words quite 
clear. ‘ D’Italia.” What was it? 

Had the thing really some magic in it ? 
Maud’s face became scarlet; then all the 
colour fled from it, and, leaving drawer 
and dust, and white paper in confusion on 
the floor, the girl ran to the stair-head and 
called : 

“Mother! Kate! Come, quick!” 

Both were busy, but such a voice of 
alarm—yes, Maud really was terrified— 
was not to be disregarded. They were 
upstairs in a few seconds, 

“lve opened the drawer,” she said. 

“So we perceive. Have you found a 
dead mouse behind it ?” 

Kate, seeing Maud unharmed, was natu- 
rally a bit rufiled at having been unneces- 
sarily excited by the cry. 








“No; I have found this.” 

Now Maud was preternaturally still. 
She held out the strange paper, by this 
time yet more unrolled. 

As Kate took it, it resolved itself into 
not one paper only, but four papers, of 
which the corners shook themselves apart. 
One had had square bits cut out—yes, 
decidedly cut out. 

“Bonds mother!” Kate gasped. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, child !” 

Kate was not listening. She had had to 
become acquainted with many business 
matters, but she had never seen quite such 
papers as these. She looked at them, and 
fingered them. 

“Two hundred and fifty lire; seven 
hundred and fifty lire,” she deciphered. 
“ What are lire ?” 

**T know,” Maud putin, “A lira is the 
same as a franc—lItalian money.” 

“These are money, mother.” And 
again Kate was reduced to a gasping con- 
dition. 

“ Whose are they? They are not ours, 
I’m sure.” Poor Mrs. Boyle pressed her 
hands together. How glad she would have 
been to think they were hers! ‘‘ Let me 
look at them, Kate.” 

“Finding is keeping!” cried Maud. 
“T shall appropriate them.” 

“Maud!” And Kate came back from 
her tremor to face the actual. ‘ They are 
simply Mr. Harbutt’s. The Miss Paynes, 
you may be sure, never left anything so 
valuable behind them.” 

“ Perhaps it will pay their debt.” Maud 
by this time had lost her terror ; she had 
passed it on to her mother and sister, and 
she herself only saw the amusement of the 
thing. “ My energy has done some good 
this time, at any rate.” 

“Tt must be hundreds of pounds, 
mother.” 

Kate was standing, with her hands in 
the pockets of her holland apron, and was 
watching her mother look at the discovery. 

Mrs. Boyle’s pale face had grown graver 
by some few degrees. 

“They are bonds, but what of I do not 
know. I know so little of the look of 
these things,” she mused. ‘* Whose are 
they? Whose?” 

“Perhaps ours, mother.” And Maud 
poked her hand consolingly within her 
mother’s arm. 

“That chest of drawers belongs to the 
days of our glory. There! Did I not say 
last night, when Harry’s letter came, that 
our good times were coming again ?” 
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“Perhaps they are.” And Mrs. Boyle 
gave a little convulsive hug to Maud’s 
comforting hand. “ We'll hasten dinner, 
girls, and one of you shall go with me to 
John Bryant’s. He, at least, will say 
whether the things are of value or not.” 

“You'll not give them up to him, 
mother !—Give up my find ?” 

“Maud, do not act the infant,” Kate 
cried. ‘Go with mother, and learn what 
has to be learnt.” 


It was as Kate had supposed. The four 
papers together represented the sum of two 
thousand pounds, and were Italian Govern- 
ment bonds. 

But whose were they? They bore no 
man’s name, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE treasure had to lie in John Bryant’s 
strong-room. 

John Bryant was a stockbroker, as Mr. 
Boyle had been, and was, in truth, a man 
whose friendship to the Boyles had lasted 
on from the old days of their prosperity. 
He was an upright man, and he guarded 
the interests of the Boyles as well as if 
they were his own. 

He locked the strange Italian bonds, 
which were Maud’s “ finds,” in his strong- 
room. There they must lie while enquiries 
were made as to their ownership. 

“They are yours, Miss Maud, until 
someone can prove a better claim,” he 
said, as he shook hands at the door of his 
outer office. ‘I hope no one will claim 
them,” and, with a kindly pomposity he 
owned, he made a little flourish in the air 
with one hand. “ Now, I should like to 
speculate a little with it for you—double it 
treble it ‘4 
“ Or—lose it?” 

“ That is cruel. No; speculation should 
never meddle with it. I was only talking 
empty nonsense.” 

“Speculate for my governessing, Mr. 
Bryant,” the girl said, as the three stood 
on the landing of the staircase outside. 
*‘ That would be a real kindness, now.” 

“ Yes, I will.” Here gravity and pur- 
pose came and settled on John Bryant's 
face, to the exclusion of any such things 
as merriment or the excitement of specula- 
tion. “I will,” he said again. 

Then the two ladies went away, and the 
man went back to his office to puzzle his 
head over Maud’s governessing. In his 
masculine mind—one step behind the 











present age of woman’s independence—he 
saw an unfitness in the child of his old 
friend going out to earn her bread amongst 
strangers. 


Maud, a stranger, went to strangers ; 
new claims came upon her days ; a wider, 
new life, came circling about her; time 
each week seemed to her to be growing 
more full, more rich ; in a while she grew 
to look upon herself in the New Cross life 
as a dim possibility, so surely was she ab- 
sorbing all the influences of the pleasant, 
kindly, luxurious home where she taught 
two young girls. 

The bonds still lay unowned ; by dint of 
wisely-framed advertisements claimants 
came forward whose pretensions would not 
bear the sifting of lawyers’ questions. The 
bonds were still Maud’s, as John Bryant 
would have it, though a year had run by 
since the summer day when she had found 
them. 

Maud’s gay prophecy of good fortune 
coming to them was gradually being fulfilled. 
Harry had really sent over a good round 
sum to his mother ; Davy got a rise in his 
office; a cousin of Mr. Boyle’s came to 
live with them at New Cross, and brought 
a good addition to the family purse. Times 
were no longer “ hard times.” 

Search was made for Mr, Harbutt’s 
nephew, whom the old gentleman, they 
now remembered, had never spoken of by 
any other name than that of ‘ Lewis.” 
Now, was “ Lewis” a Christian or a sur- 
name ? 

As pointedly as could be done advertise- 
ments went the round of the country con- 
cerning “unclaimed stock.” The Boyles 
did, and always would, insist upon the 
belief that the Italian bonds belonged to 
Mr. Harbutt. 

“Havean advertisement giving hisname,” 
said Maud in a letter home. 

Miss Maud is losing her business head,” 
was John Bryant’s answer when they told 
him what she had said. 

“The things are a nightmare to me!” 
Mrs. Boyle said. 

“Then, my good lady, we will have the 
advertisements printed at once. Shall the 
first: Harbutt who comes have them ?” 

Her adviser was a bit testy. 


It was a September evening, and the 
scene was a luxurious drawing-room in a 
Yorkshire country house. It was the 
house in which Maud Boyle was governess. 
Work was over for the day, and she, with 
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Cicely and Nan Simpson, were as usual 
passing the evening with the rest of the 
family. The two girls were fourteen and 
fifteen years of age; they were “ the chil- 
dren” of the household. A step-brother, 
young Lewis Simpson, was a man of 
twenty-five ; he, too, was in the room, The 
mother was there, also the grandmother, the 
mother of the present Mr. Simpson. 

Across the Yorkshire moors a September 
wind had been blowing all day, and a 
winter-like fire burned in the wide grate. 
But it was evening, and the three girls 
wore pretty light garments. The two 
Simpsons were in white ; Maud, though the 
material of her gown was no more than 
muslin, was sombre-looking ; its colour 
was of the darkest crimson, and, seeing 
no lamps were lit, the flickering gleam of 
firelight left her just a warm-toned shadow, 
she being a brown-hued maiden herself. 

The bell had just been rung, and as the 
lamps were brought in there also came the 
big brother, a tall man and very fair, as 
his father and Cicely were. He lounged 
in as young men do lounge in amongst a 
home company of womenkind. He threw 
himself on a seat by Mrs. Simpson, and 
he threw one newspaper across to the 
old lady whom he called “Granny,” but 
who of course was no grandmother to 
him. 

“Have you read this advertisement ? 
—you are advertised for, Lewis,” said 
Granny. 

“T% Never! Who wants me? 
someone leaving me a fortune ?” 

Young Simpson pretended he was fa- 
tigued, and lazily threw himself on the 
couch by the old lady. 

“You have had that happen once—that 
is more than most men get. There— 
read !” 

The old lady gave him the newspaper, 
and pointed with her spectacles, which she 
had just taken from her nose, 

He read. 

His fair face flushed. 

Then he read aloud. 
“it’s me!” 
a moment ? 


Is 


“Listen,” he said, 
What was grammar at such 


“** HARBUTT.—To any of the name, or 
claiming under a will made by a person of 
that name. Unclaimed stock found. Apply 
first by letter, to Reeves and Lever, Solici- 
tors, Old Broad Street, London,’” 


“ That’s my advertisement !” 
The cry was from Maud. 
“You? Yours?” 





Everyone seemed to be echoing her 
cry. 
“T’'ll tell you,” Maud said, in her clear, 
business-like way. ‘I found some bonds 
once, and so the other day I advised their 
advertising for the name ‘ Harbutt.’ 

“That was my old uncle’s name, you 
know ”—Simpson here drew a chair to 
Maud’s side—‘“ my mother’s uncle, an ec- 
centric old man; we hunted him up when 
we came home last year.” 

“Our Mr. Harbutt !—our dear old Mr. 
Harbutt !” 

Maud clasped her hands, this time with 
very real excitement: 

“Yours? Were you——?” 

“He lived with us—lodged with us.” 
Maud’s face flushed with a certain 
pride. 

“But I am very glad—and you are the 
‘ Lewis’ he talked about ?” 

They talked a little more over it, and 
presently Mr. Simpson, the father, came 
in, and had to be told the whole history 
over again. 

“Strange!” old Mr. Simpson mused ; 
“Strange that no enquiry found you be- 
fore, Lewis. The papers bear Harbutt’s 
name, Miss Boyle !” 

‘No; no name at all.” 

“No name at all!” he echoed. ‘Then 
why are they his? Five hundred people 
may have used that drawer.” 

“Oh, no!” Maud said quietly. 
he used it, except ourselves.” 

“ Then they may be yours!” 

“No, my father never had business 
papers like that at home.” 

“They were not down in the list of 
securities uncle showed me,” said Lewis 
Simpson. Then, suddenly dropping his 
acute business manner, he pretended oace 
more an immense laziness. “It is all a 
snare and a delusion, Miss Boyle. Ishan’t 
go in for the money. How can I prove it’s 
mine? It is your ‘find,’ and ‘finding is 
keeping’ all the world over.” 

* Oh! no, it isn’t.” And Maud was 
strangely quiet and firm. 

Nothing more was ever proved. 

There never will be any more proof as 
to whose the bonds were. In the end, 
Maud had to let John Bryant cut off some 
of the coupons and cash them for her, but, 
at the present moment, she has nothing to 
do with them, as they have joined the rest 
of old Mr. Harbutt’s property, and Lewis 
Simpson has them. 

Can you understand how what is hers is 
also his? 


“ Only 
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LOST IN THE VALLEY. 


By the Author of ‘* Driven of the Wind,” ete. 
A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II, 


Maurice Wipe had inherited one 
great gift from his mother, a singing voice 
of remarkable beauty and sweetness. 

The present Mrs. Wilde was his father’s 
second wife, as stolid and unimaginative as 
his father himself, or as his two tall, angular 
step-sisters who were just emerging from 
their “teens.” But Maurice’s mother had 
been a little singing-mistress with roman- 
tic ideas, a lovely face, and an exquisite 
voice ; and at five-and-twenty, Maurice’s 
father, being under the mistaken impres- 
sion that he could be taught to sing, had 
engaged the services of the little lady, a 
poor curate’s daughter, to teach him, 

He made but little progress in the art, 
but seemed devoted to his lessons, and 
by-and-by he asked his instructress to 
marry him, He was master of a pretty 
house, a considerable amount of land, 
and a sure income, so that the honour 
of such an alliance might have seemed 
great to the penniless girl. But she 
did not consider it so at all. She had 
ideas, aims, aspirations ; she wished to be a 
concert singer, a prima donna, but she 
ended by becoming the wife of a simple- 
minded country gentleman, and dying at 
nineteen, just after the birth of her only 
child. 

To him she left her blue eyes, her sweet 
voice, and a worship for all that is artistic 
and beautiful, not at all characteristic of 
the rest of his family, who thought an 
oleograph nearly as good as an oil paint- 
ing, and a photograph much better. 

But father, mother, and sisters, all com- 
bined to alternately humour and tease 
Maurice, and, in truth, loved him dearly. 
A. great deal of money had been spent on 
the cultivation of this voice, which his 
family regarded as a thing “of their own 
growth,” and in which they took a great 
personal price. 

Maurice’s fancy ran much in the direc- 
tion of love-songs, because they suited his 
low notes, and the whole morning after his 
arrival in Paris he sat at the piano, sweetly 
warbling passionate words in a melodious 
and passionless manner. 

His piano was near the open window, 
and the lady on the floor below came out 
on to her balcony to listen to him. 





“That man has the voice of an angel, 
or rather of a boy,” she said to herself. 
‘But when he sings of love, he does not 
know what it means. I wish I did not.” 

In the full daylight, standing there in a 
morning wrap of white cashmere and 
swansdown, with knots of coral-coloured 
ribbon, Eveline Douglas looked very beau- 
tiful still, but considerably older than by 
gaslight. She was seven-and-twenty, and 
she looked it fully at this moment, as she 
leaned against the railing of the balcony, 
with the sunlight falling on her shining 
hair, her fair, pale face, and the tired lines 
round her sad brown eyes. 

A woman of perfect grace and infinite 
charm, but whose every attitude showed 
listlessness, a weariness of life. 

“What is the gentleman like who sings 
like that, Hélene?” she enquired presently. 

Héléne, pretty, bright, dark-eyed, and 
garrulous, appeared at the window. 

“Ah, Madame, it is the head of an 
artist! but he is enchantingly handsorae ! 
If Madame could but see him ! ” 

“T detest handsome men!” said Ma- 
dame with a little shudder, and Héléne’s 
exuberance was checked. 

But Maurice was as determined to meet 
his fair neighbour as she was indifferent 
on the subject, and by Saturday he had 
thought out a plan by which to accomplish 
his object. 

One of his introductory letters was to 
an English doctor living in Paris, and the 
day after his arrival he went straight to 
this gentleman’s house. 

“ Dr. Grantley has lived in Paris many 
years,” he said to himself, “so has Dr. 
Shaw. They are sure at least to know 
something of each other. Since Dr. 
Grantley seems an intimate friend of the 
lady with the beautiful voice, perhaps Dr. 
Shaw will know her too; or, at least, he 
may introduce me to some of Dr. Grantley’s 
set, and there I may meet her.” 

He had never been so much interested 
in any woman before. There was such 
pathos in her face, such music in her voice, 
and she dressed in such exquisite taste. 
Those Frenchmen, too! He should like to 
he able to show her that a man’s admira- 
tion of her beauty could be as pure and 
frank as a woman’s, 

Dr. Shaw was out, bet his son and part- 
ner had a long talk with Maurice, who 
deftly led the talk on to the subject of Dr. 
Grantley. 

“A clever man, but odd,” young Shaw 
said, “and his oddness pays quite as well 
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as his cleverness. All the fashionable 
beauties over here make a pet of him, 
simply because he’s so awfully rude to them. 
If you would like to meet him again I can 
take you some Sunday to the house of an 
Irish lady, where he very often goes—a 
Mrs. O’Hara and her daughters, very 
artistic people—too clever for me, so I 
don’t often go, but I should think they 
would just suit you,” he added, with alla big 
ugly young man’s appreciation for Manrice’s 
more poetic appearance. 

“Tf Mrs. O'Hara is the Irish lady my 
Countess goes to see every Sunday, and if 
I go with Shaw and meet her, she won't 
look at me beside this huge, good-natured 
donkey,” was Maurice’s reflection. But he 
persuaded young Shaw to take him on the 
following Sunday, and had the satisfaction 
of finding that he himself was far more in 
keeping with Mrs. O’Hara’s rooms and 
Mrs. O’Hara’s “set” than his more mas- 
sive companion. 

It was much easier to be elegant cheaply 
in France than in England, he decided, as 
he looked round the cool, lightly-farnished 
room, where a small square of worn car- 
pet and a fur rug ornamented an infinite 
amount of shining, polished floor ; and half- 
a-dozen water-colour paintings, hung low, 
adorned the high white and gold walls. 

Mrs. O’Hara and her daughters all ap- 
peared to be of the same age, and all spoke 
in precisely the same voice, through long 
association, very low, with a winning Irish 
accent. They moved quietly, and they 
listened perfectly, and they were all deep 
in a discussion concerning the merits of a 
new work on spiritualism with a French 
lady-novelist, whose family was as old as 
her plots; a little fair French artist of 
jerky manners ; a distinguished electrician, 
whose discoveries were astounding Paris, 
but whose manners and appearance sug- 
gested nothing but fat and immoveable 
stupidity, and a gentleman with long hair 
and vague manners, who was a musician 
and a poet, and several other things, and 
had so much talent in every direction that 
he could never make up his mind exactly 
what he should be. 

A great tapestry screen shaded the occu- 
pant of arocking-chair from the draught of 
the long windows ; but as Maurice entered 
the room he caught a glimpse of a long, 
blue velvet train, and a faint scent of otto 
of roses that instantly suggested the pre- 
sence of the beautiful Countess, 

“You say nothing, Madame Douglas,” 
the artist was saying. 








“1?” said the sweet voice Maurice re- 
membered well, ‘Oh, I always agree with 
DoctorGrantley ; and, you see, he isn’t here.” 

Maurice was introduced to Mrs. O’Hara 
and her daughters at this moment, and 
was presently forming one of the party 
round the little tea-table, drinking tea 
from tiny, delicate old cups, relics handed 
down in the O'Hara family. 

He could see Mrs. Douglas plainly from 
where he sat, though, beyond slowly 
raising her eyelids when they joined the 
circle, she took no further notice of either 
him or Mr. Shaw. She looked dreamily 
lovely in the fading light, leaning back in 
her chair, half-hidden by the tall screen, 
and speaking very seldom. 

He learnt later that it was one of her 
characteristics to seat herself in the most 
secluded part of a room, to efface herself 
behind a screen, or tall tropical plant, and 
then to silently listen to the conversation 
going on around her. Presently the red- 
haired Miss O’Hara crossed over to her. 

“ We are to have an unexpected treat to- 
night, Eveline,” she said. “ Or, at least, I 
hope so. Mr. Shaw tells me Mr. Wilde 
sings most beautifully, If it is not too ex- 
acting to ask you, on your very first visit, 
will you sing to us presently, Mr. Wilde ? 
We are all passionately fond of music, espe- 
cially Mrs. Douglas. Are you not, Eveline?” 

“Yes; I am, indeed. But I have a 
tenor of my own now. I have not told you, 
Norah, the floor above me seems to have 
been taken lately by a young man witha 
voice I could listen to all day.” 

“ And you have never taken the troublo 
to find out who he is? That is like you, 
Eveline.” 

“Why should I? I only heard him for 
the first time three days ago, and I have 
never seen him, nor do I wish to. I should 
be certainly disillusionised. You know 
what all tenors are like. Héléne says he 
has ‘ the head of an artist,’ which probably 
means he is short and fat, with frizzy, 
black hair, and a waxed moustache. Dut 
he has a delightful voice, and it would be 
still sweeter to listen to if he felt what he 
was singing.” 

Maurice made no remark ; but presently, 
being again asked to sing, he broke into 
* Absent yet Present,” and threw into it 
all the feeling he could, being piqued at 
Mrs. Douglas’s criticisms. 

When he returned to the circle by the 
tea-table, she moved the train of her pale 
blue velvet gown to make room for him on 
a small seat by her side. As she did not 
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speak, but only fixed her soft, brown eyes 
upon him with evident interest, he said, as 
he slipped into the place she indicated : 

“Was that better ?” 

“How did you know I was speaking of 
you?” she asked softly, blushing very 
slightly. 

“T saw you at the station when Dr. 
Grantley was seeing me off,” he said ; “and 
I met you on the stairs the same evening.” 

A look of uneasiness, almost of suspicion, 
crossed her face. 

“Have you known Dr. Grantley long?” 
she asked. 

“T only met him for the first time last 
Monday ; but I like him immensely.” 

“Yes,” she said, “he is a good man.” 
She was silent a few moments, then she 
turned to him with a smile that lit her 
whole face with a tender radiance. ‘ You 
must forgive me for what I said just now,” 
she said ; “indeed, the pleasure your sing- 
ing gives me ought in itself to silence criti- 
cism. I only meant that the tone of one 
who has felt and suffered was absent from 
your singing, and now that I see how 
young you are that want is explained.” 

“I don’t expect I am nearly as young as 
you think,” said Maurice, smiling, “but I 
was only singing love-songs.” 

‘* And love means suffering,” she added, 
so softly, so sadly, that she seemed sighing 
rather than speaking. 

No one was listening to their talk. 
Maurice watched the beautiful drooping 
head with sympathy in his blue eyes. 

“ Are your parents with you in Paris ?” 
she asked suddenly, 

“She evidently thinks I am eighteen,” 
was Maurice’s mental comment. 

He was right. Eveline Douglas thought 
him a beautiful, sweet-voiced boy, and in 
consequence dropped the reserve with 
which she usually shielded herself, and 
presently, when she heard he was living 
alone, and as yet knew scarcely anyone but 
young Shaw, she invited him to come and 
see her. 

“And when you come I will give you 
some bon-bons,” she added, as he took his 
leave. 

“The Countess seemed to take quite a 
fancy to you,” said Shaw; “ I’ve*seen her 
at Mrs. O’Hara’s once before. She’s good- 
looking, but there’s something about her 
that makes me creep—looks sly, don’t you 
think ? ” 

“Sly!” echoed Maurice vith sovereign 
contempt. Then he remembered that 
Shaw was a good fellow, and had been 


very kind to him. ‘Why do you call her 
‘the Countess ’?” he asked. 

‘Oh, I don’t know! Grantley said she 
was a Countess. Her first husband was a 
foreigner, and then she married a Mr, 
Douglas, I believe.” 

“ And where is he?” 

“Really, my dear boy, you’d better ask 
her!” said young Shaw, laughing uproar- 
iously at his own humour in a manner that 
Maurice considered idiotic and ill-timed. 

Mrs. Douglas had told him to call at 
about half-past four, and, for half-an- 
hour before, he was employed, as might be 
expected, trying on his coats, his collars, 
and his ties, to see which was most likely 
to create a favourable impression in the 
Countess’s mind. 

Maurice always deeply regretted the 
days of pink-satin coats, embroidered 
waistcoats, silk stockings, and paste shoe- 
buckles, and, could he have dared to 
indulge the fancy, would have startled the 
world by wearing a sombrero and a crimson 
sash in daily life. Nature had, however, 
done so much for him that he could look 
poetic and interesting in a chimney-pot 
hat, and Héléne beamed upon him in affec- 
tionate admiration as she opened the door 
of the Countess’s apartments and informed 
him that Madame was within. 

The door had not closed upon him when 
there was another ring, and the young 
Frenchman, who had spoken to Mrs. 
Douglas the night before, presented his 
card, and asked the man-servant, who 
opened the door, whether his mistress 
could see him. 

Héléne was showing Maurice into the 
salon, and from it he could plainly hear 
the discussion in the hall. Pierre, Mrs. 
Douglas’s man, was informing the Mar- 
quis de Villars that Madame was out, and 
he could not say when she would return. 

“He must certainly have seen the girl 
let me in, and as he’s a member of a club 
that meets in this house, he will probably 
wait for me on the stairs and kill me,” 
thought Maurice. 

He was waiting for his hostess in a 
little salon hung with blue-grey silk 
draperies, the ceiling painted in a delicate 
florid style with roses, Cupids, and clouds. 
A few beautiful water-colour landscapes 
were placed on gilded easels draped 
with embroidered silk; dainty marble 
statuettes peeped from clouds of ferns ; 
the fireplace was filled with pots of 
blush roses; Dresden china cups and 
figures were placed about on the tables 
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and mantel-piece, and when Eveline Doug- 
las appeared at the doorway of an inner 
room, holding aside the soft silk curtains 
—herself a Titian-like figure, in old-gold 
velvet and creamy India muslin—Maurice 
felt that he was forming part of an 
Arabian Nights’ entertainment, and inclined 
to rub his eyes to make sure he was awake, 

She led him to a room which heliked even 
better, because it was cosier. There was a 
piano in it, and there were a harp and violin, 
and, in the centre, was a fountain throwing 
up sprays of perfumed water from a mosaic 
bowl. The draperies were of Oriental 
needlework, rich, but subdued in tone. 
The room was filled with cut roses, and 
lighted by costly antique lamps of crimson 
glass, suspended from the ceiling by chains 
of filagree-work. 

She made him sing to her, and she 
made him talk, saying little herself, but 
leaning back in her chair, listening to him, 
and presently giving him the most perfect 
coffee he had ever tasted, and the most 
wonderful Eastern sweetmeats, choosing 
them from a jewelled box with a dainty pair 
of gold tongs. 

Maurice was by nature rather reserved, 
but by the time he left her, Eveline Doug- 
las knew more about himself, his home, and 
his early life, than he had ever confided to 
any but his most intimate friends. 

“And they are very particular, your 
parents, I suppose?” she asked, watching 
him with her long, soft eyes, as she leaned 
back among the cushions of her low easy- 
chair, playing with a rose. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered laughing, “ we 
are all particular at the Grange. if any 
of the people living round about us are in 
the least degree unlike ourselves, we 
always say they are mad.” 

‘And you write home long letters every 
day, I suppose,” she said, ‘telling them 
everything ?” 

“Not everything. There is a good deal 
that would not interest and might shock 
them, because they would not understand it, 
——blue silk wall-paper, and scented ‘foun- 
tains, for instance,” was his mental addition. 

“And you,” she asked, “are you easily 
shocked ?” 

“ Not so easily ; only by what is evil, or 
coarse, or cruel. Never by what is good 
and beautiful.” 

“Goodness and beauty are very different 
things,” she said. ‘ Now sing me some 
more of your pretty love-songs.” 

So he sang to her in the fading light, in } 





the air heavily perfumed with the fresh | 


roses, and the scented water of the foun- 
tain that made a rippling accompaniment 
to his voice, and turning, he saw her lean- 
ing back watching him, once with tears 
shining in her great eyes, always with her 
beautiful red mouth curving into a smile, 
as she thanked him in the voice that was 
her greatest charm. 

So on one pretext or another he saw her 
every day, sometimes to bring her a book 
or to borrow one; sometimes with 
flowers ; generally to stay and sing to her. 
She was so near: he had to pass her rooms 
on his way to and from his own, and it 
was so little trouble just to call and ask 
how she was, such pleasure to spend an 
hour in the luxurious comfort of her little 
sanctuary, talking to her, looking at her. 
She was always the same—gentle, sympa- 
thetic, silent, and at the end of a week he 
knew no more about her personal history 
than on the first day he met her. The 
only persons he ever saw in her rooms 
were the Misses O’Hara and the little 
faded lady he had seen with her before. 

All these friends seemed very fond of 
her, and the last, a Miss McIntyre, once 
when left alone with him, broke into en- 
thusiastic praises of Mrs. Douglas’s gene- 
rosity and kindness. He could see that 
she was intensely charitable. Although 
she liked him to call and see her every 
day, and treated him in a tender, playful, 
semi-motherly fashion, she never asked 
him to accompany her on her daily drives 
or to the theatre, but went alone with Miss 
McIntyre as before. 

The Marquis de Villars called again one 
afternoon, presenting himself at the door 
at the same moment as Maurice, whom he 
regarded with a stare of frigid insolence. 
Pierre showed the young Englishman in as 
usual, and took in the Marquis’s card, re- 
turning with a message. 

‘‘ Madame was sorry, but her health pre- 
vented her from receiving any but her 
intimate friends ; she, therefore, regretted 
that she could not see M. de Villars.” 

M. de Villars turned very white as he 
descended to his club. The fortnight 
would be upin two days more. He did 
not wish to lose Paragon, and he did not 
wish to lose Madame. He muttered 
angrily that Mrs. Douglas should receive 
him the next day, “or Iam not Henri de 
Villars.” 

“Why do you never go out into society, 
Madame ?” inquired Maurice. ‘‘ You would 
be simply adored, and you could go any- 
where.” 
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‘You are wrong,” she said, ‘*‘ I could not 
go anywhere; scarcely anyone in Paris 
would receive me. I mean,” she added 
hastily, as she saw his look of surprise, 
“that I have no friends in Paris, and am 
shy of making any. I dread strangers, with 
their coldly critical eyes; I like to see 
always just the faces I know. The poor 
people whom I visit in the mornings have 
suffered too much to be cold, and suffer too 
much now to be critical—then I have my 
books for companions, and my pretty 
things, and my thoughts (though the last 
are sad company enough sometimes) and 
just half-a-dozen friends—Dr. Grantley, the 
O’Haras, Miss MecIntyre—and you. I 
should like to have you for a friend, too,” 
she said, stretching out a slim white hand 
to Maurice. 

He took it and kissed it. 

“T am your friend,” he said. 

“Ah!” she sighed. ‘How can you 
be? Those four—the O’Haras and the 
Doctor, at least—have known me all my 
life. They like me as they know me—as I 
am. For what can you like me, who 
know nothing ?” 

“T like you because you are sweet, and 
kind, and beautiful, and good,” he said. 

She withdrew her hand almost im- 
patiently. 

“Then you like me for what I am not, 
so your friendship is not worth having,” 
she said, rising, and restlessly moving 
about the room. 

Her voice sounded hard. Maurice was 
suddenly chilled. Dut in 2 moment she 
returned, and, leaning over his chair, looked 
tenderly into his face. 

“Forgive me my bad temper,” she said. 
“But when I see the lives of really good 
people I feel how unworthy I am, sur- 
rounded by selfish comforts, to be ranked 
among them.” 

Maurice did not quite agree with her. 
He liked the selfish comforts. But he 
thought it a beautiful answer, and admired 
her more than ever. 

Oa the second Sunday of his stay in 
Paris he went again to Mrs. O’Hara’s, 
meeting Mrs. Douglas there. 

The same «esthetic circle was gathered 
round the tea-table, and Eveline was rather 
annoying Maurice by the sympathetic 
attention she gave to the rhapsodies of the 
vague, universal genius, when the door 
opened, and the servant announced : 

“ Miss Janet Douglas.” 

The O’Haras grew suddenly silent. Eve- 





line half-rose from her seat, then sank back 
into it, white as death. Maurice noticed 
her excitement, and turned with interest 
to its object. 

Miss Douglas was a tall, good-looking, 
if somewhat hard-featured Scotchwoman, 
of about forty, well-dressed, and imposing- 
looking. She evidently knew the O’Haras 
well, for, as they advanced to meet her, she 
kissed them affectionately. 

“JT couldn’t resist coming to see you,” 
she said. ‘I only arrived yesterday, and 
it was by a mere chance I remembered 
your address. You see, it is my first visit, 
and I didn’t know my way about at all.” 

She did not notice the evident constraint 
of her hostesses. Maurice, seated by Eve- 
line, saw her give one helpless glance at 
the door, then draw her chair farther 
within the shadow of the screen, He 
could see that the hand she laid on the 
arm of her chair was trembling. 

Miss Douglas advanced to the table, still 
talking volubly. But a sudden movement, 
on her part made her aware of the 
presence of the slight, shrinking figure 
behind the screen. She stopped short in 
her talk, turned very red, then deliberately 
walked round the table and peered into 
Mrs. Douglas’s averted faco. 

“It is she!” she exclaimed. 

Kiveline rose, 

“ Janet Douglas!” she faltered. 

“Don’t dare to speak to me,” cried the 
other, drawing away her dress as if afraid 
of contamination. ‘Kathleen! Norah! 
and your mother, too! I am ashamed 
of you! I should never have thought of 
coming here had I known I should be in- 
sulted by tho presence of this infamous 
woman, who presumes to pass herself off 
under the name of my family !” 

‘‘ Miss Douglas,” said Kathleen quietly. 
“We did not invite you, and you must 
not insult the friends we have invited. If 
you do not approve of them you are at 
liberty to go. Shall I tell Marie to order 
you a cab ?” 

Mis$ Douglas looked at her in stony in- 
dignation. 

“So you turn me out for the sake of 
that wicked creature,” she said. ‘ Kath- 
leen, you will be very sorry for this some 
day. You are sheltering a viper, and it 
will turn and sting you sooner or later.” 
With which direful warning, and a part- 
ing look of hatred and disgust at the 
object of her wrath, Miss Janet Douglas 
swept past Miss O’Hara and left the room. 
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